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66Tf/ HOEVER can change public 
opinion can change the Gov- 
ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on any subject, always 
has a central idéa from which all 
its minor thoughts radiate.” 


President of the United States, 











—Abraham Lincoln, 
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On Oceans Studied 


Navy Department Gathering 
Data on Weather, Clouds 
And Visibility 


agietee on Visibility and height of 
clouds over all oceans is being col- 
lected by the Department of the Navy 





Control of Buses 


‘State, Joint-State and Fed- 


eral Boards Should Aid in 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, 


Continue Decline 


Only 374 Immigration Visas 
Issued to Dominion Natives 
In February 


URING February, 1951, a total of 
only 374 native-born Canadians re- 
ceived immigration visas for admission 
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Employment Chief 


Federal Service to Establish | 


New Divisions in Line With 
Expansion Program 


RESIDENT HOOVER announced 

Mar. 12 that he had, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, appointed John R. Alpine, of New 
York, as Special Assistant to Secretary 
Doak in charge of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service to administer the emer- | 
gency fund of $500,000 appropriated at | 
the last session of Congress for that 
purpose. 

The President said that 
posed by Secretary Doak and Mr. Al- 
pine to expand the Federal Employment | 
Service by setting up new divisions to | 
include mining, building, metal trades, 
and transportation in cooperation with 
existing public agencies. 

It is proposed further, he said, to study 
the question of free public employment 
agencies in this country and abroad. 
The statement follows in full text: 

In cooperation with Secretary Doak, 
I have appointed Mr. John R. Alpine, of 
New York, as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor in charge of the 
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it was pro- 
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{Continued on Page 3, Column 


Gains in Industrial 
Employment and Pay 
Shown in February 


Increases Reported Most En-| 
couraging Since Market! 
Break in October, 1929, 


Secretary Doak Says 


The indication of a 


general upward trend in employment and 


first satisfactory 


tained by Mr. Aishton, under the system! pay-roll totals in manufacturing indus- 
employed in England during the war the) tries is shown by February figures of the 




















the Secretary 
William Doak, announced 


2. | 


of Labor, N. 
Mar. 1 

A gain of 1.4 per 
|}and 7.5 per cent in pay-roll totals was 


| employing 2,772,219 workers with a weekly 
| pay roll of $66,576,283. The comparatively 
\large gain in pay rolls, it was pointed 
|out orally at the Department, shows that 
longer schedules are being used and that 
(fulltime work is supplanting part-time 


Source of Statistics 


| The statement follows in full text: 
W. N. Doak, the Secretary of Labor, 





index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for manufacturing industries for Febru- 
ary will show a gain of 1.4 per cent in 
employment in February over that of Jan- 


uary of this year. The volume of pay 
rolls will show an increase of 7.5 per| 
cent in February over January. 


These figures are based upon a com- 
parison of 13,377 identical manufacturing 
establishments employing in February 2,- 
772,219 workers having a weekly pay roll 


in February of $66,567,283. The figures 
giving the details will be contained in 
the March release of about the 18th of 
the month. 


Usually employment and pay-roll in- 
dexes show an upward trend in Feb- 
ruary following the customary 
in January due to inventory and repairs. 
The increase in employment, however, 
from January to February, 1930, was only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, the increase in 
The present 
favorably with those 
in years prior to 1930, and is the first 
satisfactory indication of a general up- 
ward trend since the stock col- 
lapse in October, 1929. 


pay rolls only 3.5 per cent. 
increase compares 
market 


Stricter Proration of Oil 
By States Recommended 
The solution of the oil problem lies in 


a stiffening of i a1 
production, and this is primarily within 


the power of the oil producing States, the| laws enacted 


| Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, stated orally Mar. 12. In commenting 
upon the petroleum industry, the Secre- 


tary made available the following informa-|of the President of the United States, 


tion: 
The real question is whether th 


power of the States. 


whether forces in this country can bring | 
under control perfectly self-evident condi- | 
tions present in the heavy oil producing} 


States. 
Should we 
something on 


succeed in 


the import side, that will 


only be a start toward necessary control | N 
Whatever is done | 
here will be helpful, but not a solution of | 


of domestic production. 


the problem. This has to be done in the 
oil-producing States 

The import companies show a good spirit 
and we are making satisfactory progress 
in negotiations to harmonize imports with 
domestic 


curtailment. All the companies 


we have approached have shown a good | 


spirit of willingness to cooperate with us 
in this movement. 


decreases | 





Mr. Wickersham 


~ Answers Crities 


Discusses Work of Board in 


Declares Differences to Be 
Mainly Confined to Rem- 
edies for Ills Which Are 


| Wickersham, 
| tional Commission 


Commission with regard to prohibi- 


cent in employment | fore the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and broadcast by the Columbia Breadcast- 
| registered last month, as shown by data|ing System, follows in full -ext: 

| from 13,377 manufacturing establishments | 


| 
| 


announces that the volume of employment | 
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Regard to Prohibition and 
Other Phases of Law En- 


forcement Investigation 





“xplains Individual 
Findings of Members 


Recognized in Report Itself 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 12.—George W. 
chairman of the Na- 
on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, speaking here 
today, discussed the work of the 


tion and answered criticisms made 
against the Commission's report on 


this subject. 
Mr. Wickersham recalled that 
“much has been made in public dis- 


| Pleasure of speaking publicly to a Boston 


| later had sent a corrected copy containing 











































cussion of the conclusions formulated 
by the Commission itself in the re- 
port and the opinions expressed by 
individual commissioners themselves 
in their separate statements at- 
tached to the report.” He added that 
“a careful study of all these docu- 
ments will satisfy any impartial mind 
that these differences are mainly 
confined to the remedies suggested 
for the ills recognized by the report.” 
Other phases of the Commission’s 
work were discussed by Mr. Wicker- 
Sham. Several reports bearing on 
causes of crime are approaching 
completion, he said. 


Adheres to Manuscript 
Mr. Wickersham's address, dei:vcred be- 


I think it is somewhat more than a year 
since you did me the honor of inviting me 
to speak before you at one of your lunch- 
eons. Twice I have been constrained to 
postpone the date of my acceptance, be- 
a my scr piine in Washington 
w wor’ the National mmise 
sion on Law Obse vanes and Srne 
ment. Now that we have committed to 
the Congress and the public, through the 
President, the result of our labors on the 
first subject which we were charged to 
investigate, I am able to avail of your 
hospitality by coming here today to talk 
for a few moments of the work of that 
Commission. 

I am not unmindful of the hazards of 
the undertaking. The last time I had the 


audience, I was informed by the press on 
the following morning that I had departed 
from my manuscript and had made some 
Startling impromptu statements. As a 
matter of fact, I had done nothing of the 
kind. But I had sent to the publicity 
agent of the organization under whose 
auspices I was speaking, an advance copy 
of my remarks, and then a day or two 


some matters in adidtion to those in the 
original draft, which the newspaper of- 
fices apparently had ignored. I shall en- 
deavor to avoid a like mistake on this oc- 
casion, and I shall follow the dictates of 
prudence in adhering to the one manu- 
script which I have given to the press. 


Deals With Prohibition 
In the first place I mean to say some- 
thing with reference to the work of our 
Commission respecting prohibition. I rec- 
ognize that this is a subject about which 





proration and control of | 


ere can be 
a stiffening of proration and control of | his recommendations with respect thereof. 
production, which is primarily within the | The Commission was the instrumentality 
The real question is | created 


accomplishing | 


_| commercial attache at Rio de Janeiro to 
~ | confirm press reports of a Brazilian em- 


To Follow Washington’s Ideals 





paralleled growth and have reached a 
position of world leadership, we are 


unlikely to compare this situation with 
that which Washington’s generation 
faced. Nevertheless, I am _ confident 
that our people confront a major crisis 
ranking in seriousness with those faced 
by the generation of Washington and 
Lincoln and frought with the conse- 
quences perhaps no less momentous. If 
our country is to survive this economic 
and social storm, we must have some 
careful thinking and patriotic activity. 

It is well, therefore, that at this 
juncture we pause to consider carefully 
the principles upon which this Nation 
is founded, to analyze the qualities ot 
citizenship which are reouired for its 
preservation, and to discover the kind 
of leadershin which successful admin- 
istration of our democracy demands 

An immediate occasion for making 
studies of these kinds is afforded by the 
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L 3 I BS J sed, 150 additional prohibition 2 " : tal ’ The Advisory Commission, he said, had 
considerable satisfaction to me,” continued | agents were taken on by the. Department, ©immati & Lake Erie Railway for both | Purchase Opposed no specific authority, but on the other 

¢ Mr. Cooper, “and to the credit authorities | as the bill authorized, he stated. The sec- | Passenger and freight traffic has conclu- ae oo & O.|hand, it had no restrictions forbidding 
Who requested us to make these surveys.|ond deficiency measure carried funds for ively demonstrated the ability of the rail| Purchase of the Alton by the B. ‘|any operation, and as a result the Com- 
It would seem that sufficient time has|the salaries of 350 additional agents, and | C4rrier to maintain its business for inter- | was questioned by the stockholders oe | okanlen —— een . Steen 
elapsed since practically all of the obli-| these, he said. will be selected from 3,000 U%ban hauls despite the competition of ; mittee on several grounds, among which arrangements could be perfected. ; 
gations liquidated during the latter half | applicants and will be ready to go to work ™otor buses and trucks, the Commission | that Kuhn, Loeb & Company of New | * Concerning the ae nian of “pelees 
of 1930 were assumed after November,|by July 15, after a schooling period of WS, advised by witnesses for the electric an, Von oe 7 a ater ne | freesing ” Mr. Willard said that me, plan 
1929, to judge the effect of business de-|two weeks road the B. & . and having access | uae : ie: a . 

on? : ee jo S. 7 , ; ; : : , - : e roa d, at|is “interesting,” and “if it could be done 

pression on the retail credit structure of | There is no use having increased facili- The Cincinnati & Lake Erie, more than feanciet nee Se ee the |it might be very effective. 

the country. The figures obtained indi- | ties unless there is a plan of operation,” 300 miles in length, and operating between | ‘2° | See a , - s~harged with the “I have read Mr. Baruch’s plan,” he 

cate that retail credit has stood the test | Mr. Woodcock said. It is for this reason, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, and De- stockholders as wee © ae tes road said. “and I have often talked with him 

in a highly satisfactory manner. | he added, that he is asking the adminis- troit, maintains the longest through elec- ee te ie ae cee oo $23.000,- | on this matter, and generally my views 

Effect of Price Recession ae a eed att ‘ hich Sermon Serene. re vanes 000 was “so grossly and excessively inade- |are very largely in accord with his. The 

The following additional information sae eee calender a b wanien | mtates, Te Was testified by «. M. Pogue, the | quate,” as to “shock good conscience” and| plan of price-fixing as a matter of fact 

these addiitional agents can be fitted into road's vice president ; sour |is wt lly ; = aan 

was furnished by Mr. Cooper: advs ’ ; 7 Bs re amounts in law to “a legal fraud on your|is what we actually did during the war. 

- to best advantage Prior to Mr. Conway's testimony, Mr. etitioners,” the committee’s petition | However, rather than doing it all at once 

Sales for the latter half of 1930 of Liauor Sources to Be Studied Pogue, the road's vice president. told the | Peimed that the sale took place at a time|it was done subsequently to the outbreak 
$519,885,680 were 10.9 per cent below the Mr. Woodcock further said that he is Commission that his road had inaugura- | when national finances were in a depreci- | of war, and in more detail. 

corresponding period of some. but, this calling his 24 instructors in for a “re- rated a new, high-speed interurban service | ated state. “I am not sure which is the better plan,” 

preliminary report — — It 1S POS- fresher course” in June, and these in- Petween the principal points served by |" “There now exists throughout the United|he continued, “but the Baruch plan has 

; sible that this may be largely accounted | sictors then will give a two weeks’| the, line, including the fastest modern | states’ continued the petition, “a finan-|sSo many possibilities, I would not turn it 
for by an estimated retail price recession course, beginning July 1, to the aah equipment. This service was instituted, | Gja) and industrial and economical de-|down without careful consideration. 
of approximately 10 to 12 per cent from | aoents. ite he said, in order to meet motor bus com- | pression of unprecedented scope, and un-| “If the plan would produce the results 
December, 1929, to December, 1930. Jew- | ""niy "Woodcock said that no new auto- Petition between the same points, and it |¢mployment is general and widespread. Ex- | he foresees, it would seem to be desirable.” 
oy, ——, mawes the Bg morn decline | mobiles have been purchased “for at least | 4&5 conclusively demonstrated that inter- pansion in business has almost entirely| He declared that “as a matter of fact,” 
z= eae tee ‘While all. ‘ene — _ |three or four years,” but that the 750 U"Pan Passenger business can be main- ceased and there is very little activity by|the railroad management during the war 

o evels. | \ ew *hi oo la cars which have been kept in use by the ‘ined and even increased in the face of | way of beginning new business enterprises. | was handled according to that plan. _ 
eee am 85 yf gag os my = Bureau have been obtained through con- ™°tor bus competition. The business depression, which existed at| Pointing out that his war-time activi- 
Be PS Ne ea Oo" | ce High-speed Service Inaugurated | ine tne Seon for the “previous 10| portation problems: Ate"'Wilard tid tha 
° ea Sa i than s een é ems, Ps @ 88 a 
On the whole, payments of open and e e Se . ° “A marked speeding up was effected and | months. in his opinion the problem of transpor- 
installment accounts were about three and | Objection Is Voiced to Rulés the running time substantially reduced,” | Value Estimated | tation during war-time should be met by 
ve days, respectively, later in being made “WT . va said Mr. Pogue. “Through passenger serv-| «py, > acre | sure of | the English system rather than by the 
than during the corresponding period of On l se of Sacramental W ine ice was inaugurated between centers ons el ee eee Hees erent. | Course pursued in this country. 
1929. The 1930 collection percentage for | where heretofore frequent changes of cars tude "and character of the Chicago & uatich vate Navara 
all stores on open accounts was 39.8 per| A delegation of five Jewish rabbis of were necessary. At the present time, the Alton “Railroad ‘Company was, under the PERS! ERM TESS 
recent period increased of 0.2 per cent on| New York called upon President Hoover | Cincinnati and Lake Erie Railroad is! conditions prevailing at the time of the | By this plan, he explained, manage- 
y the previous year. Installment accounted | at the White House on Mar. 12 to pro-| operating a through de luxe observation foreclosure sale. or is now, prudent or ment of the various railroad systems 

o* collection percentages dropped from 15|test against the restrictions imposed by | lounge car service from Detroit to Cin- for the best interests of those who have would jhave a definite understanding with 
per cent down to 13.9 per cent. | Federal prohibition agents on the distri- cinnati, a distance of 285 miles—the long- | py Jaw an interest in said property for | the War Department as to what would 
recent period increased 0.2 per cent on | bution of sacramental wine. est through interurban route in America| the best interest of the public generally,” be required of them during the war 

Returns and allowances for the more The rabbis informed the Chief Execu- and perhaps in the world; from Cincin-| jt was stated. A group of responsible officers should 
einen neat aie tive that unnecessary regulations were in | nati to Columbus, a distance of 131 miles, | 7 : ite be selected by the railroads in time of 
E In support of its charges the commi . | aid. to be s a a 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) |force in District No. 2. Each consign- and from Dayton to Columbus, a distance | tee’s petition declared that the fair value peace, he said, to be a permanent com- 
eee AEE ME eng a ;}ment of sacramental wine was followed of 71 miles of the road, including property and as- | mittee in nature, to work in contact with 
through the streets by agents, they said “The Cincinnati and Lake Erie have|sets, as a going concern, amounted to | the War Department, with periodic con- 
Few Candy Imports Rabbis and parishioners also complained offered to the traveling public rates of | $120,000,000. In this connection it was | ferences, and skeleton orders drafted in 
- that their homes were being spied upon fare that are comparable with the com- | pointed out that the Interstate Commerce advance. , : 
R 7 ‘te 1 $ 1930 to see what distribution was made of the peting bus lines serving various corre-|Gommission itself had valued the road|, BY this plan, he said, in the event of 
eye cle ¢ in OU wine, it was stated sponding cities. Because of both intra-|for rate-making purposes at $54,500,000, |M@tional emergency. it would be possible 
d In the delegation were Rabbis David |state and interstate motor bus competi- | eee: See et. ee jto bring all the railroads under a unified 
——__—— . Gavits, Hunts punt, the proms: Bales ton er special passenger fares have F "anco It: li; Treaty | [Continued aie Page 4 Column 1.1 
, oan ae 2 J. Margolin, rooklyn; abbi Morris | been established. - q | o, 
Most Detentions Caused by In- M. Rose, of the Jewish Board of Min- “These changes and the new equip- a aan oe . : 
. . a isters; Dr. Gustave Hausman and Rabbi —_——— » sim T~ 
correct Labeling Morris Bierstein. | [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) | Procedure Discussed Presen Day Leaders Advised 
Only a small proportion of the 6,000,000 = —- ee } soe t c K Ju 
pounds of confectionery imported into the T ‘ : - rol 5 
United States in 1930 failed to meet the W ork Beneath Sea and Karth State Department Denies Prob- 
requirements of the Federal Food and P lem Before This Government 
Drugs Act, says W. R. M. Wharton, chief A 7 ‘. X 7" a o th ett ste 
of the Eastern District of the Food and } t ft 2 t a he American Governmen as never | 
Drugs Administration, Department of Ag- | = ux reme e S oreseen received any suggestion, as conveyed in sag ‘AREFUL thinking and patriotic 
° oe a ol ae press dispatches from London, that 4 activity” are necessary for oe 
: a . - i i S survive e presen 
last year at the eastern ports violated | GUBMARINE and subterranean opera- depths,” he said, “the time of decom- sees Yealien we ae ml United States » OUryive = 4 ited 
the law merely in the matter of label i * it} ression may b terially i ‘ economic and social crisis, the Unite 
tions at unprecedented depths with p may e materially reduced. | agreement in which the United States rir 
statements. Most of these labels were : F ; : : er n : , ll States Commissioner of Education, 
changed to comply with the requirements| "0 health hazards for workmen are Also, it is possible that some method | will be represented, it was stated oor Willi ‘he ‘Mites aed in % 
) ty 2 | e E 
of the law however, and the correctly| foreseen by Dr. R. R. Sayers, Ghief | may be devised whereby subterranean | oe ee ee oe Mer. it ee rea pute Mar. 12 
labeled packages were accepted. The few! Surgeon, United States Bureau of | Workers and divers may undergo de- | Government, it was explained. Di. Cooper's statement was submitted 
lots that contained pronihited material, | Mines, in reviewing experimental work | compression in specially designed com- Regarding the form the proposed treaty| upon request to the George Wasing- 
such as alcohol ane Wapermae coni-tar conducted during recent years in con- | partments that will carry them to the | will take it was said that the three pow-| ton Bicentennial Commission, and in 
dyes, were returned to the country of| nection with use of helium-oxygen mix- | surface and provide opportunity for re- |ers most likely will notify the United| it he stressed ‘:¢ imporvance of study- 
their origin. tures where breathing under high pres- laxation or sleep while adjustment to |States and Japanese governments and| ing anew the citizenship requisite dur- 
“Manufacturers the world over appre-| sure is nesessary. lower pressures is taking place, he |then proceed with the drafting of the; ing the critical era of George Washing- 
ciate the need for care in production, for | Work at great depths below the sur- | added. document with general consent. | ton, and of the stature of Washington 
discrimination in selection, for sanitation] faces of ground and water is contem- | Experiments conducted by the De- With respect to the possibility that) himself as a citizen and not a demigod. 
in handling, and for honesty in branding} plated rarely under present conditions, | partment of the Navy and the Bureau (Great Britain might find it expedient to| The statement follows in full teat: 
goods bound for the United States,” says} the controlling factor being the im- | of Mines on a cooperative basis several | exceed its London treaty limits under the Judging from current events there is 
Mr. Wharton. “They do not wish to incur| practical length of time required to years ago established the practical na- escalator clause to offset French subma-}| reason to believe that this country is 
transportation charges for the return! pass the workmen through varying ture of the substitution of helium for rine construction it was said at the De-| passing through a very serious crisis. 
across the sea of goods which food in- stages of decompression to avoid the nitrogen in atmospheres breathed under partment that the memorandum of the| Since we are not at war it is not likely 
spectors at American ports of entry have| dangers of “caisson disease,’ Dr. Sayers | high pressure conditions, Dr. Sayers accord made it clear thet this would not! to be considered scriowlsy »v the aver- 
found to be out of line with the require-| stated orally Mar. 12. stated. Additional tests conducted by be done in any event prior to the conclu-| age citizen as vas the ers.s which 
oe: ment of the Pure Food Law.’ “By substituting helium for nitrogen ——$__— sion of the general disarmament confer- | threatened disunion. Because we have 
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in the atmosphere provided at extreme 
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ence at Geneva next February. 


had nearly a century and a half of un- 
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controversy is raging 2nd so I shall deal 
directly with it. At the outset, may I 
recall that fact that on Mar. 4, 1929, 
Congress made an appropriation “for the 
purpose of a thorough inquiry into the 
problem of the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion under the provisions of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment of the Constitution and 


in pursuance thereof, to- 
gether with the enforcement of other 
laws.” This appropriation was to be ex- 


pended under authority and by direction 


who should report the result of such in- 
vestigation to the Congress, together with 


¢ t by the President to make the 
inquiry contemplated by this act. The 
most complete definition of the scope 


2 


{Continued on Page Column 3.) 


ation Little Affected 
By Brazilian Embargo 
\Bar on Machinery Said to Con- 
cern European Exporters 


The Department of Commerce on Mar, 


12 was awaiting official advices from its 


bargo on imports of factory machinery im- 

| Posed because of overproduction in tex- 
tile and allied industries, it was stated 
|orally in the foreign tariffs division of 
the Department. 


The division said it had cabled its for- 
eign office for details of the reported em- 
bargo and that it expected information 
shortly. Doubt as to any appreciable ef- 
fect of the reported embargo on United 
States machinery exports was expressed 
by the division inasmuch as voluntary ad- 


| Vices had not been received. 


The Department's 
expressed the belief 


machinery division 
that the embargo 


|; Was more apt to affect England and Ger- 


many than the United States in view of 
the fact that machinery for manufactur- 
ing purposes imported by Brazil comes 
largely from the two European countries 
while only a relatively small amount is 
supplied by this country. United States 
exports of machinery to Brazil are largely 
for road building and construction pur- 
poses, it was said. 

Machinery imports, including electrical, 
are the largcst item in Brazil's import 
trade, it was stated 1n the regional ine 
formation division of the Deparment, and 
Suggests that the embarzo ray have been 
placed on this c!ass of goods to widen the 
country’s trade balance with the view of 
improving its financia! position which has 
been considerably affected by the coffee 
situation. 
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New Cooperative 


To Handle Dairy 
And Poultry Sales 


Federal Farm Board Recog- 
nizes Organization Rep- 
resenting 100,000 Pro- 
ducers in 16 States 


| 
| 


Only Two Changes | 


More Than 130 Bills on Prohi-| 
bition Introduced in 71st | 
Congress | 

| While more than 130 bills were intro- | 
| duced in the Seventy-first Congress relat- | 
ing to the National Prohibition Act and! 
| the liquor laws, only two of them became | 
public laws, according to records made 





Sales activities of cooperative organiza- | 


tions operating in 16 States and represent- 
ing approximately 100,000 producers will 
be handled by the Dairy and Poultry Co- 
ae Inc., of Chicago, which now is 
officially recognized by the Federal Farm 
‘Board, the Board announced Mar. 12. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announces 
that it has recognized the Dairy and 


Poultry Cooperatives, Inc.. as a regional | 


marketing association for the handling of 
dairy and poultry products. 

Sales activities of cooperatives operat- 
ing in 16 States will be centralized 
through this new organization with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The member asso- 
ciations last year handled products valued 
at nearly $20,000,000 and represent ap- 
proximately 100,000 producers located in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, North Carolina 
and West Virginia. 


Delaware Corporations 

Plans for setting up the Dairy and 
Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., were outlined 
at a conference of cooperative representa- 
tives with Mr. W. F. Schilling, member, 
Federal Farm Board, in Chicago, Feb. 16, 
1931. These were perfected and articles 
of incorporation and by-laws drafted at 
a second meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 5 and 6. The new regional sales 
agency. with an authorized capital stock 
of $2,000,000 was incorporated in Delaware 
on Mar. 9. 


Producers’ organizations represented at | 


the organization meeting in Washington 
were: 


available in the Senate Document Room ; 
| Mar. 11. | [Continued from Page 1.] | 
| One of the two laws (Public No. 273) | oe the Commission’s task was expressed 
provided for the transfer of enforcement! by President Hoover in his annual mes- 
|from the Treasury to the Department of | S2ge to the Congress on Dec. 3, 1929, in} 
| Justice. The other (Public No. 557) less- | these words: | 
|ened the penalty for minor violations un-| “Under the authority of Congress I have | 
|der the Jones-Stalker law. The former| appointed a National Commission on Law 


|ereated a Bureau of Prohibition in the! Observance and Enforcement for an ex-| Massachusetts executive, who generously |and imsufficient equipment, and of the 


| Department of Justice, with a Director of | haustive study of the entire problem of | 
| Prohibition to be appointed by the At-j| the enforcement of our laws and the im- 
torney General. The law is known as the| provement of our judicial sysieia, includ- 
“Prohibition Reorganization Act of 1930.”| ing special problems anc abuses growing | 

The latter defines “casual” or “slight” Out of the prohibition laws. { 
| violations and places them in the class of; “The Commission has been invited to] 
petty offenses, whereas formerly they were | make the widest inquiry into the short-| 
|classed as felonies. It was designed to| comings of the administration u/ justice | 
“remove the necessity for the cumbersome, and into the causes and remedies for | 
procedure of an indictment by a grand! them.” | 
| jury in the prosecution of these offenses.”| At the expiration of the fiscal year 1930, | 
Among bills relating to the narcotic laws! when the appropriation was about to ex- | 
which became a law during the Seventy-| pire, application was made to Congress | 
| first Congress was that (Public No. 502)|for a renewal of it, which encountered | 
authorizing the Commissioner of Prohibi-| an effort to restrict the use of the ap- 
tion to pay for information concerning! propriation to the purposes of inquiry 
the violation of the narcotic laws. jinto prohibition exclusively. The Presi- | 


———____—_. — | dent in a public statement issued at that 
Steps Are Outlined ar a rauias tx Poaerat Sed 
_ For Organization ot 

Farm Loan Agencies 





were there for some crime other than 
those arising out of prohibition. “What | 
the causes and remedies are in respect | 
to these 70 per cent,” he said, “is of vital | 
importance. With great growing crime of | 
all kinds and with insistent recommenda- | 
| tions from every bar association and pub- | 
lic body concerned that we should have 
jan accurate study of the reforms neccs- 
|sary in our whole judicial and adminis- 
trative machinery,” he said he deemed it 
essential that there should be formulated 
|}some constructive program for decrease 
| and control of crime as a whole. Renewal 
‘of the appropriation without the sug- 


Requirements Necessary to 
Obtain Funds From Re- 








Made in Dry Laws Mr. Wickersham Answers Critics | 


Of Prohibition Enforcement Report 


Explaining Individual Conclustons of Members, He De- 
clares Differences to Be Mainly Confined to Remedies for 
Ills Recognized in Report Itself 


the basis of the report. A very thorough 
study of the operations of the various en- 
forcement agencies, as well as of the per- | 
missive agencies dealing with industrial | 
alcohol, was made for the Commission 
by Mr. Henry S. Dennison, a well known 


gave his services to the Commission with- 
out compensation, assisted by Albert E. 
Sawyer and a staff organized for the pur- 
pose. | 

I understand that some of the Boston 
papers have felt they had cause for com- 
plaint because the Commission was un- 
able to send to the Senate the survey of 
conditions in Massachusetts. There is 
evidently a misapprehension as to what| 
these surveys were. - In the Commission's | 
report, at page 2, it is stated: 

“Under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition (prior to the trans- 
fer to the Department of Justice) surveys 
were made of the conditions as to ob-| 
servance and enforcement of the Na-| 
tional Prohibition Act in substantially all 
of the States. These surveys were put at | 
our disposal.” 


Surveys of 41 States 


Sent to Commission 


There were in all surveys of 41 States 
which were so prepared and sent to our 
Commission. The Commission did not re- 
ceive surveys of seven States. In re-| 
sponse to a resolution of the United} 
States Senate asking that the Commis- 
sion send to it the material upon which 
its report was based, other than that re- 
ceived by it in confidence, surveys of 37 
States were transmitted to the Senate. | 





lalso recognizes that this steady decline 


ther recognizes that only with the coopera- 


The Indiana Farm Bureau Federation; 
Farmers Equity Union Creamery, Lima, 
Ohio; Farmers Union Creamery of Kan- 
sas; Producers Mutual Exchange of North 


lief Appropriation Ex- 
plained by Federal Officer 


Carolina; Chicago Equity Union Ex- 
change; West Virginia Poultry Producers 
Cooperative Association, Inc.; Poultry 
Producers Association of Texas; Equity 
Union Creameries, Inc., of South Dakota; 
Farmers Equity Union Creamery Associa- 
tion of Nebraska; Producers Produce Co., 
Inc., Chillicothe, Mo. 

The first board of directors, which will 
meet in Chicago Mar. 23 to elect officers, 
is composed of: 

Cc. L. DeWalt, Producers Produce Co., 
Chillicothe, Mo.; Leroy Melton, National 
Equity Union, Greenville, Ill.; Eary Coo- 
ver, Farmers Equity Union Creamery, 
Lima, Ohio; E. F. Schiefelbush, Farmers 
Union Cooperative Creamery of Kansas; 
C. W. Tilson, Producers Mutual Exchange 
of North Carolina; Chris Heery, Poultry 
Producers Association of Texas; H. C. 


Cunningham, Equity Union Creameries, | 


Inc., Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Z. Baker, 
Farmers Equity Union Cooperative Cream- 
ery Association, Orleans, Nebr.; Joseph 
Callahan, Farmers Union of Illinois; E. 
N. McGlothin, West Virginia Poultry Pro- 


ducers Cooperative Association, Ravens- | 


wood, W. Va. 


Sixth Agency Recognized 


This is the sixth regional marketing 
association that has been recognized by 
the Federal Farm Board for the market- 
ing of manufactured dairy products and 
poultry products. The other associations 
are: 

The Land O° Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., a cooperative organ- 
ization representing about 140,000 pro- 
ducers in the Central Northwest. 

The United Dairymen’s AsSociation, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash., a cooperative organization 
representing 12,000 dairymen;in Washing- 
ton and Idano. 

The Interstate Associated Creameries, 
Inc.. Portland, Oreg., representing 7,500 
producers in Oregon. 

The Challenge Cream and Butter As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif., represent- 
ing about 20,000 producers in California, 
Idahc, and Wyoming. 

National Cheese Producers Federation, 


Plymouth, Wis., representing about 15,000 | 


producers in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
These six associations represent coop- 
erative associations which have an esti- 


mated volume of butter produced of about | 


225,000,000 pounds, in addition to large 
quantities of eggs, poultry, cheese, and 
dairy by-products. The Dairy and Poul- 
try Cooperatives, Inc., represents the dai- 


rymen in the less intensive butter-produc- | 


ing regions. The Missouri Cooperative 


Creameries Association sent a telegram to} 


the organization meeting saying the new 
regional can expect to receive before the 
end of the year 10,000,000 pdunds of but- 
ter from Missouri 


Land-grant Colleges 
Own 119,447 Acres 


Nearly Half of Property Used 
For Campuses and Farms 


America’s 52 land-grant colleges have 
large land holdings, a recent survey made 
by the United States Office of Education 
shows. 

A study of the physical properties of 
land-grant institutions, including the Uni- 
versity of California, University of Mary- 
land, University of Illinois, Massachusetts 
Tech, Cornell, Penn State, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Oregon, and other leading col- 


\ 
The specific action to be taken by those | 
jinterested in forming agricultural credit | 
| corporations, livestock loan companies, or | 
similar organizations to utilize the $10,- | 
| 000,000 Federal fund set aside for loans | 
| to finance such companies was outlined | 
|Mar. 12 by Lewis T. Tune, chairman of 
the National Loan Advisory Committee, 
Department of Agriculture, which admin- 
isters the fund. 


Mr. Tune also explained the require- 
ments for obtaining the Federal loans 
and the way in which such companies 
| increase the available credit in the region | 
where they are formed. He made the | 
statement in a radio address through sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- | 
pany. The section of his address explain- | 
| ing the procedure in forming the compa- | 

| 





|nies and the effect on local credit re- 
sources follows in full text: 


| gested restriction was granted by Con- 
|gress for the fiscal year 1931, and the 
| work has since been carried on pursuant 
to the plans laid out by the Commission 
in the early months of its existence. 


Restricted Program 


Of Research Necessary 


The uncertainty of the Commission’s 
tenure necessitated a somewhat restricted 
program of research. We assumed that 
its duration might extend over two years, 
and planned a series of research studies 
which we hoped might be completed 
within that period. Some time was lost 
at the outset by necessary delays in se- 


| curing competent research experts. Many 


of those best qualified for the work were 


engaged in other matters and. either could | 
not be secured at all, or not until several | 


months after the Commission’s appoint- 
ment. Some of the most highly qualified 
persons whom we desired were engaged 
in the work of the Boston crime survey, 
|being carried on under the auspices of 
Harvard University. This work has now 





“Here is the way to proceed to form , . ’ 
s izati in vour ;--| been continued for a period, I believe, 
SO Senne Te See COMMUNI: | of four or five years. Our Commission 
Procedure Outlined lis possibly responsible for some of the 
“First, write or telegraph today to your| delay in its progress by reason of the 
| State Advisory Loan Committee asking) fact that we persuaded those in charge 
that it forward the complete file of forms| Of the survey to release some of the most 
to be executed along with the applications | highly qualified persons engaged in that 
for Federal loans to be used in subscrib-| work to assist the work of the Commis- 
ing to the capital stock of your local ag-_| sion. 
ricultural credit corporation. The problem put to us was that of the 
“Second, gather in your fellow citizens! enforcement of all laws, or, as President 
who will join in bringing outside money | Hoover said, “the entire problem of the 
into the community. See to it that the| enforcement of our laws and the improve- 
application forms for loans are properly | ment of our judicial system, including the 
executed and that the articles of incor-| special problems and abuses growing out 
poration are filed. Then forward the ap-| of the prohibition laws.” ; 
Plications to the State Alvosory Loan Com- To meet this wide inquiry, we could 
mittee. | not coe our were ey. to . one 
“There is the action the committee eration of the machinery of justice. P 
community leaders of agricultural i therefore divided the work among nek 
ica in the drought areas to take in order| {fundamental subjects as (1) causes 0 
| to meet the present financing emergency | °!™®, (2) criminal justice and the for- 
and to build for the future financial sta-| 8", born, (3) the influence of economic 
bility of their communities. |conditions on criminal conduct, (4) ju- 


‘Just how does this system work to bring 
new money into my community, and why 


“But, I can hear some of you asking, ' 


venile delinquency, (5) illegal acts of Gov- 
ernment officials, and (6) cost of crime. 
We also included studies in such of the 
subjects relating to the mechanical side 


should I go into it?’ I think there is 
no better way to answer your entirely 
proper questions than to read the state- 
ment just issued by the Kentucky State 
Drought Committee. I quote it from the 
—_- Courier-Journal of Monday, 

ar. 9: 


of law enforcement as (7) police, (8) 
prosecution and courts, (9) 
prison and parole. Studies in those sub- 


direction of appropriate committees of the 
Commission, and I shall later on refer 
to the work which is being done, the prog- 
ress made and our expectations of re- 
sults. 

Emphasis was placed in the Appropria- 
tion Act on Prohibition—by providing for 
a thorough inquiry into “the problem of 


Effect on Resources 
_ “‘An agricultural credit corporation is | 
incorporated under the laws of the State. | 
The articles of incorporation of such an 
organization may bce comprehensive in| 
| scope, but the primary purposes must be | 
those of lending money and discounting 
notes. The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are permitted by law to discount 
for an agricultural credit corporation eli- 
gible notes to an amount not to exceed 
10 times the unimpaired capital stock and 
surplus. 
i owever. as a matter of practice, the ; dertaken to study. 
extent of discounts depends on the man-| Vari m 
agement and the class of loans submitted. | Various Enforc oenent 
From experience, it would appear that | Agencies Investigated 
| corporations can expect to discount notes | 


pursuance thereof.” It was quite obvi- 





first magnitude and that public attention 





to the extent of five to eight times the| forcement, required a study of the his-| 
amount of their capital stock. tory of the prohibition legislation and the 

“In order for the State Advisory Com-| methods adopted by the governments, na- 
| mittee on Agyicultural Credits to. cooper- | tional and State, in enforcing it. Pend- 
| ate with groups or individuals in furnish-| ing our study of the subject, the Judi- 
| ing part of the capital stock for agricul-|ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
tural credit corporations, the corporation | Sentatives held a series of public hear- 
| must have a total capital stock of at least|ings and adduced evidence ‘which fills 
$25,000 and a substantial part of this|three printed volumes, thereby relieving 
|stock must be subscribed locally in order |Our Commission of the necessity of con- 
ducting similar hearings. The Commis- 
sion’s report (which is printed as House 





|ment.” 


probation, | 


jects have been going forward under the} 


the enforcement of prohibition under the | 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment | 
of the Constitution and laws enacted in 
ous that this problem was one of the 


| was directed to this more than upon any 
other of the subjects which we had un- 


A consideration of the problem of en- | 


Surveys in four States were missing, viz: | 
| Massachusetts, South Dakota, Nebraska 
|and California. After diligent search the 
| Commission has failed to find those four. 
| As already stated, these surveys were not | 
made by the Commission or under its di- 
rection. They were prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition under the direction 
of the Commissioner by its employes, and 
sent to the Commission for its use. They 
are in no respect a part of the report of 
this Commission. We regret that the 

appear to have been mislaid, but suc 

is the fact and we have no further con- 
trol over the subject. 

The Commission’s report on the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, made upon 
the basis of the material referred to in it, 
was handed to the President on Jan. 19 
of this year, and by him transmitted to 
the Congress on the following day. Its 
publication was met with an outburst of 
hostile criticism on the part of the “wet| 
press.” During the first week it was quite 
obvious that many if not most of the} 
critics had not attempted to read the re-| 
port. It was enough for its condemnation | 
that it did not recommend the immediate | 
and unconditional repeal of the Eight- | 
eenth Amendment! | 

This resentment found expression in, 
the old time methods of attacking the 
sincerity of purpose and integrity of char- | 
acter of the Commission. 


Declares Comments 
Of Dry Press Friendly 


Curiously enough the most vehement 
criticism and the most abusive articles 
came almost exclusively, so far as I can 
learn, from the “wet” press. I Say 
“curiously”; because I should have thought 
the “wets” would have derived more en- 
couragement from the report and the sep- 
arate statements of the Commissioners 
attached to it than the “drys.” Yet the 
comments of the dry press and of dry 
organizations have been on the whole | 
friendly to the report and the manner 
{in which the Commission discharged its 
task. They seem to have taken to heart 
the criticisms of the methods adopted | 
by prohibition advocates in the past, and | 
to have realized from the description of | 
existing conditions the need of rallying 
their forces and reconsidering their plans 
in the light of the facts set forth. In 
the past, there was much well founded 
complaint of the extreme intolerance of 
the prohibitionists. This peculiar charac- 
teristic of late appears to have been ap- 
|propriated by their opponents. The re- 
| port sought to set forth temperately with- 
out fear or favor, the facts relating to 
|the problem, which, it seems to us, must 
| be considered by the American people in 
determining the future policy of the Na- 
tion in dealing with this vitality inpor- 
jtant subject. No group of 11 men and 
women could solve a problem upon which 
there is such fundamental difference of 
/opinion as this. Apparently, a large 
body of antiprohibitionists expected the 
Commission to find a way for them to 
secure liquor with ease and were en- 
raged when we failed to do so. 

I venture to think that the history of 
prohibition enforcement before the Act 
}of 1927 and since, which is found in the 
Commission's report, presents in concrete 
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eenth Amendment. The report shows that 
in a number of particulars there has not { 
been the kind of test of the enforcement 


of national prohibition which would have 
been desirable, and that, as a result of the 
bad start in enforcement, of the defective 
organization, unsatisfactory . personnel 


want of coordination among the agencies 
concerned, there was a steady decline in 
the enforcement of prohibition from 1921 
to 1927, when the enforcement force was 
brought under the Civil Service law. It 


unfortunately gave an impetus to the il- 
licit traffic in liquor, which makes it hard 
for any improved personnel and _ better 
organization to cope with it, and it fur- 


tion of the State governments and with 
the development of a_ favorable geal, 
sentiment can the law be measurably en- 
forced. 2 

“Every plan of control” of the liquor) 
traffic, the report states, “must start from | 
the fundamental fact that the business of 
producing and distributing alcohol tran- 
scends State lines. Under any regime) 
there will always be a need of Federal ac- 
tion to protect the systems of the several 
States, whether the State systems are pro- 
hibition or State conduct of the business, 
or State control, or State regulation. | 
Moreover, in order to make that protec- 
tion effective, there will probably always 
be need of a strong Federal enforcing or- 
ganization. * * * In the industrial and me- 
chanical order of today liquor control is 
more imperative than ever. If it is to be 
effective, the Federal Government must 
be authorized to do a large part in the 
program and to do it. efficiently. Of 
course, it is recognized that active co- 
operation by the State governments al-| 
ways will be required for effective con- 
trol.” (Page 170.) 


Repeal of Amendment 


Found Not Advisable 


In the light of such views, it can hardly 
be wondered that the first of the con- 
clusions reached by the Commission was, 
as stated on page 76 “that repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is not advisable.” 
The same declaration is embodied in the) 
first of the “Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations” set forth at the end of the re- 
port. 

Referring to this conclusion, the report 
further states: ‘We are convinced that 
it” (repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment) 
“would be a step backward, that it would 
not conserve tire achieved benefits of na- 
tional prohibition, 2nd that it would be 
likely to lead to conditions quite as bad 
as thoze we aie seeking to escape.’ This 
was followed by the statement that “Re- 
peal of the National Prohibition Act 
weuld amount to nullification of a consti- 
tutional provision” (page 76). Whether 
or not the difficulties expericnced in the 
enforcement of the law can be removed | 
by better organization, extension and 
financing of the enforcing agencies; 
whether it is too late to develop the State 
aid and the public sentiment necessary 
to a reasonable enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, are discussed in the report; the 
various plans which have been suggested, 
assuming modification or revision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, are considered, 
and the view is expressed that if there 
is to be a revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, certain expressed provisions 
should be met (pp. 80-81). 


Opposed Restoration 


Of Legalized Saloon 


In view of the history of liquor legis- 
lation and problems in the past and of the 
views thus expressed, it could scarcely be | 
wondered at that in the conclusions set 
forth at the end of its report the Commis- | 
sion further declared itself as opposed to 
restoration in any manner of the legalized 
saloon, and to the Federal or State gov- 
ernments as such going into the liquor 
business. The members of the Commis- 
sion differed on the question of whether 
or not there was any reasonable proba- 
bility that the prohibition law could be 
reasonably enforced with improved organ- 
ization and larger appropriations; 
whether or not it was too late for the im- 
provement of existing sentiment and the 
development of a more favorable attitude 
of the public mind toward prohibition. 
These questions are discussed in a chap- 
ter of the report entitled “Development 
and Improvement of Organization and 
Personnel.” And in the separate state- 
ments, Mr. Baker said, “I have signed the 
report because it is a fair finding of the 
facts disclosed to us by such evidence as 
was available and becausé it is clear that 
so long as the Constitution and law re- 
main as they are the recommendations 
of the report should be carried out to aid 
the executive charged with the duty of 
enforcement; and Judge 
stated that even those members of the} 


Commission holding the view that the| 


; 


j 


/ 
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Nicaraguan Canal 


Site Is Inspected 


Federal Commission Expected 
To Submit Report on Proj- 
ect by August 


S. B. Williamson, a member of the In- 
teroceanic Canal Board, appointed by 
President Hoover to study the feasibility 
of a Nicaraguan Canal, stated orally Mar. 
12 that the report of the Board with its 
recommendations relative to the proposed 
canal is expected to be complete in August. 
At the same time, he said, the Board ex- 
pects to report on the proposal to increase 
the capacity of the Panama Canal. 


Mr. Williamson, who, with the other two} 


members of the Commission, recently com- 


just returned to Washington. The other 
members are Dean Anson Marston of Iowa 
State College, and Ray B. Finch, former 
State Engineer of New York. 


under Col. 
making a survey of the proposed Nic- 


plan for the canal, Mr. Williamson said, 
where the lock sites are to be located, if 


Department of War it was stated recently 
that Col. Sultan and his engineers are ex- 


to Washington by August. 
The Board, according to Mr. William- 


$700,000,000. 








isting order gave members of the Com- 
mission great concern. Some of us, of 
whom I am one, feared that any of the 
modifications proposed would inevitably 


saloon, with all the evils of this imstitu- 
tion in the past, and therefore were un- 
willing at this time to abandon all fur- 
ther efforts to bring about a general ob- 
servance of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Quotes Comment of 
Member of Congress 


pleted an extended tour of the proposed | 
canal from the Atlantic to th2 Pacific, has | 


The corps of American Army engineers | 
D. I. Sultan who have been | 


araguan canal have worked out a good| 
adding that they still must determine | 


the canal should be constructed. At the | 
pected to complete their work and return | 


son, has roughly estimated that the cost | 
of the proposed Nicaragua canal would be | 


lead to the restoration of the licensed | 


| 


Special Session 
Sought for Action 
On World Court 


‘Delegation Tells President 
That Postponement of 
Protocols Till December 
Would Be Undesirable 


President Hoover was urged Mar. 12 by 
a delegation representing the National 
World Court Committee, headed by its 
chairman, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, re- 


tired, to call a special session of the Sen- 
ate in November to act upon the World 
Court protocols. 

Gen. O’Ryan read a statement to the 
President in which he called attention to 
the world-wide economic depression due 
largely to the consequences of the World 
War and declared that suggestions of an- 
other war are retarding the restoration 
|of normal conditions. “It is our con- 
viction,” he told the President, “that this 
instability is traceable substantially to 
the uncertainty of the attitude of the 
United States in regard to membership 
in_the World Court.” 

Pointing out that the World Disarma- 
jment Conference will be held Feb. 2, 
1932, Maj. Gen. O’Ryan said it was the 
opinion of the committee that not later 
than November preceding the conference 
the Senate should have undistracted op- 
portunity to ratify the World Court proto- 





~|cols “as a pledge of its sincere purpose 


| to promote the cause of world peace and 
| fulfill the obligations undertaken by the 
— of the Briand-Kellogg peace 
pact.” 
Postponement of Senate consideration 
}cf the World Court protocols until the 
| regular session in December would, it was 
explained, ‘probably result in distractions 
| and delays due to the pressure of the or- 
dinary legislative program and the immi- 
nence of political campaigns.” 

At the same time, the delegation left 
with President Hoover a statement sug- 


For some mysterious reason, journalistic | gesting that postponement of considera- 
criticism was directed particularly at the|tion by the Senate of the World Court 
conclusions and recommendations of the| Protocols until December, as decided by 
Commission, as though they were utterly | the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


; mendations in the Report on the Enforce- 


and ' 


Mackintosh | 


at variance with the report. A similar 


stating that in his judgment “when the 
tumult and shouting is over and _ the 


| jokesters have had their say, the Com- 
|mission’s report will be recognized as one | 
|of the most thorough and one of the most 


fair and dispassionate presentations that 
has ever been made of a burning prob- 
lem,” he proceeded to make the following 
extraordinary statement: 

“Unfortunately, some one in a position 
of responsibility did a very unfair and 
vandalistic thing to that report. They 
appended at the end of the report a two- 
page summary of its supposed conclusions 
which was utterly inadequate and mis- 
leading in trend, and they gave this de- 


one had had time to read the text of the 
report.” 

If you will turn to pages 83 and 84 of 
the report you will see that, under the 


|head of Conclusions and Recommenda- | 


tions,” there are nine numbered para- 
graphs, followed by the reservation of the 
right to express inndividual views, above 
quoted, and then the signatures of 10 
members of the Commission. These con- | 
clusions and recommendations, some of | 
which I already have quoted, constitute | 
what the speaker referred to denominated | 
the “supposed conclusions.” They are an} 
integral part of the report. Why he: 
should call them “supposed conclusions” | 
and charge them with being “inadequate | 
and misleading in trend” I cannot imag- 
ine. By direction of the Commission there | 
was also given to the press with every | 
copy of the report containing these “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations” a sepa- | 
rate leaflet on which was an exact reprint | 
of them, entitled “Conclusions and Recom- | 


ment of the Prohibition Laws of the 
United States.” 


Asserts Public Misled 


By Misrepresentations 

I have taken time to make this clear, 
because journalistic misrepresentations 
have confused the public mind on the sub- | 
ject and statements such as those quoted | 
from the Congressman’s Lincoln Day ad- 
dress ought no longer to be repeated. | 

Nor am I able to understand how any- | 
one could be misled by these conclusions 
with segere to the nature of the report 
itself. he only point left undisclosed in 
them, was as to what members of the 
Commission constituted each of the two 
classes described in conclusion No. 10, 
whose views as to the possibility of en- 
forcement differed. The answer to that 
question was furnished by the separate 
statements printed with the report. 
_ The Supreme Court of the United States 
in passing upon the constitutionality of 
the National Prohibition Act in June, 1920, 
for the only time in its history, I believe, 
contented itself with announcing a series 
of propositions as the conclusions of the 
court upon which its judgment was based, | 





attitude was adopted by a distinguished | 
Member of Congress from this State, in} 
|a@ recent Lincoln’s birthday address. After | 


ceptive summary to the press before any | 


| tions, “would be undesirable and opposed 
to the best interests of the United States.” 


without expressing the reasons for reach- 
ing these conclusions. (253 U. S. 350-384.) 
Our Commission might have followed that 
precedent, but I fear such a course would 
have invited even more severe criticism 
than that which has been visited on its 
report. 

Among the other methods employed to 
discredit the prohibition report was its 
characterization, repeated many times in 
the press, as “the $500,000 report.” It was 
asserted that the report embraced 90,000 
words and cost the Government upwards 
of $5 per word. If any one had taken the 
trouble to look at the accounts filed by 
the Commission with the Appropriation 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in May last, and printed in a volume 
of its hearings, which must be in the 
editorial room of every large newspaper, 


| they would have seen that of the first 


appropriation of $250,000, the sum of 
$124,794.44 had been expended by the Com- 
mission up to Apr. 30, 1930, of which only 
$6,025.69 was specifically for prohibition. 
Indeed, the Congressional Records records 
attacks upon the Commission made in 
Congress when the proposed new appro- 
priation was under consideration, because 
it had spent so little money in its study 
of the subject of prohibition. As Senator 
Root once said, the best way to conceal 
a fact is to put it in a report to Congress 
and print it. As a matter of fact, up to 
Mar. 1 of this year, the total amount ex- 
pended by the Commission in connection 
with the study of the prohibition proble 
is $56,958.59, to which, of course, must be 
added a proper share of the general over- 
head expenses of the Commission charge- 
able to this subject, which is one of the 
many it has had under consideration. 
Adding its share of the overhead would 
not bring the aggregate total cost of the 
| work on prohibition up to $100,000! 


Completing Several Reports 


On Causes of Crime 


I have dwelt too long perhaps upon this 
one subject. Necessarily, it consumed a 
large amount of the Commission's time 
and attention, particularly from the be- 
ginning of October last until the middle 
of January when the report was delivered 
to the President. This has left us with 
too short a period in which to complete 
with satisfaction the adequate considera- 


| tion of the reports of experts upon other 


matters which are either now before us 
or in preparation, and upon which the 
Commission must form opinions and 
frame recommendations. Several reports 
bearing on causes of crime are approach- 
ing completion. These include one by 
Prof. Clifford Shaw, of the University of 
Chicago, upon delinquency areas; one by 
Miss van Kleeck and Miss Winslow, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, on the re- 
lation of unemployment to crime one by 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 








|from the fundamental facts which must] Eighteenth Amendment cannot be made 


be taken into consideration by any per-| nationally effective "recognize that some 
son desirous of forming an intelligent|time must elapse before any revision of 
opinion upon the subject. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion they may be, and of|that during such time every effort should 
course there are many, 
conclusions and recommendations of the | is 
Commission as embodied in its report, or | of 
in the separate statements of the Com- 
méassioners, the facts are there set forth. 

Before attempting to answer any criti- 
cism upon the Commission or its report, 


ssible.” A number of the members 
he Commission concluded that the ef- 
fort would be futile; a smaller number of 
them were unwilling to give up the ex- 
periment without a further trial. 


the amendment can take place, and agree | 


respecting the|be made to secure such enforcement as | 


Among | 
the “Conclusions and Recommendations” | 
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leges and universities of the United States, | 
discloses that 119,447 acres of land are | 
owned by the colleges. More than 51,000 | 
acres are used for campuses and farms, 
and approximately 67,000 acres represent 
surplus land accumulated. 

Campuses maintained by land-grant col- + 
leges differ considerably in size. The | 
largest is that of Mississippi Agricultural | 
and Mechanical College, totaling 800 acres, | 
and next largest is that of the University 
of Florida with 673 acres. 


“The money lent for this purpose is 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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pom aoe acres - hy University of New | eo ae 
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lege campuses involves heavy expense, the 
survey made for the colleges by the Of- 
fice of Education revealed. 

Total land owned by the individual in- 
stitution varies from as much as 16,083 
acres by the University of Kentucky, and | 
13,374 acres by Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, to as little as 168 acres | 
owned by Rhode Island State College. | 
Kansas State Agricultural, with 12,923 
acres, is the only other land-grant col- 
lege owning. more than 10,000 acres. 
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domestic production costs of boots and 
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nounced. Interested parties requested 
the postponement, it was explained. 
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received on cost of foreign and domestic | 
production of “dried whole eggs, dried 
egg yolk, and dried egg albumen, whether 
or not sugar or other material is added,” 
the announcement discloses. 
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sets forth the materials se- 
Commission as 


,| the critic should be asked if he has read 
it. Unless he has, he is not qualified to 
talk about it. 





Says Reading of Report 
Necessary to Criticism 
| Much has been made in public discus- 
| sion of the differences between the conclu- 
sions formulated by the Commission itself 
in the report, which was signed by 10 of 
| its members, and the opinions expressed 
| by individual Commissioners in their sep- 
| arate statements annexed to the report. I 
| think a careful study of all these docu- 
ments will satisfy any impartial mind that 
these differences are mainly confined to 
the remedies suggested for the ills recog- 
nized by the report. The report frankly 
recognizes the evils which have developed 
/in the course of 10 years of the adminis- 
| tration of the National Prohibition Act, 
| but nevertheless points out that the great 
achievement of the act has been the abo- 
| lition of the legalized saloon. 
| In the report we read this: 
| “It is significant that almost all of the 
bodies at the present time seeking the 
|) repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment con- 
}cede that under no circumstances should 
| the licensed saloon be restored. Admit- 
| tedly the great achievement of the Eight- 
;}eenth Amendment has been the abolition 
|of the saloon.” (Page 7.) 
| Again, it is stated that, when the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the National Pro- 
hibition Act “became operative, the situ- 
|ation was changed. The legalized liquor 
| traffic and open saloon were abolished and 


'few desire their return.” (Page 50.) 
The report discusses, quite frankly, the 
obstacles in the way of better enforce- 


ment, the posmeiieiss of bringing about 
@ reasonable degree of compliance with 
| the law, bearing in mind that no law is 
|enforced 100 per cent, and it emphasizes 
the fact that every plan of control must 
start from the fundamental fact that the 
business of producing and distributing 
{alcohol transcends State laws; that to 
set up a unified force and organization 


required in controlling the manufacture | forth separately his consideration of the | 
and distribution today demands a broader | subject and the reasons why he could not 


basis than was afforded by the powers of 
| the Federal Government before the Eight- 


| 83) was this: 

“10. Some of the Commission are not 
convinced that prohibition under 
Eighteenth Amendment is unenforceable 
and believe that a further trial should 
be made with the help of the recom- 
mended improvements, and that if after 
such trial effective enforcement is not 
secured, there should be a revision of the 


set forth at the end of the report (page | 


the | 
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amendment. Others of the Commission 
are convinced that it has been demon- 


process of amendment will require some 


of the enforcement agencies.” 
Differences of View 
Among Members 


signing the report agreed 
Eighteenth 


that \ 
Amendment were revise, it 
power to regulate or to prohibit the man- 
ufacture, traffic 
intoxicating liquors within, the importa- 
tion thereof into and the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all 


for beverage purposes. The report was 
signed with the reservation, expressed at 
the end thereof in the following lan- 
guage: 

“There are differences of view among 


certain of the conclusions stated and as 


from this report. The report is signed 
subject to individual reservation of the 
right to express these individual views in 
separate or supplemented reports to be 
annexed hereto.” 

Availing of that reservation, each of 
the 10 signatories appended a separate 
expression of views and the llth mem- 
ber, who did not sign the report, set 





unite with the others in signing. 
The question of alternatives to the ex- 





strated that prohibition under the Eight- | 
eenth Amendment is unenforceable and | 
that the amendment should be immedi-| 
ately revised, but recognizing that the} 


time, they unite in the recommendations | 
of Conclusion No. 9 for the improvement | 


All of the members of the Commission | 
if the} 


should be made to give Congress the! 


in or transportation of | 
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Unified System 
Of Rail Control | 
In War Outlined 


Method by Which Carriers 
Would Integrate Their 
Lines Under Federal Su- 
pervision Is Suggested 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
management within 24 hours, and at the 
same time retain control in the hands of | 
owners under direction of the Govern- 
ment. 

He expressed as his opinion that the 
executives of the various railroads would 
agree to such a plan, though he assured 
the Commission that the opinions ex- 
pressed were his own. 

This plan, he said would carry with 
it the condition that the same plan of 
compensation as in the World War would: 
be pursued. | 

Where the dissatisfaction arose, he said, 
was the retaining under Federal control 
of the railroads for a year after the end' 
of the war. } 

Legitimate Profit Favored 

Mr. Willard explained that he was 
“probably unconsciously prejudiced against 
price fixing in peace time,” because in; 
his opinion it has never been successful , 
“since the time of Diocletian.” 

“If Mr. Baruch’s plan would work,” he 
said, “I would favor it, but before I com- 
mit myself, I would like to get the opinion 
of men who know more about it.” 

Mr. Willard further expressed himself 
as “certainly” favoring any plan to take 
excess profits out of war. He opposed 
however, any effort to remove all profit. 
declaring that it is unfair to take property 
and at the same time refuse a legitimate 
profit. 

He further assert-d under questioning 
that he favored anything that would avert 
war, but that he would oppose the plan 
of referendum on the question of going 
to war. 
“We have got to trust the Government 
on something,” he said. “If we have a 
war, we have it today, and not next week 
or next month. With a referendum, the 
war would be over before we got started.” 

He declared that the militarization of 
industry is not only undesirable, but un- 
necessary. 

Recognition that railroad operation in 
this country 1s a fundamental public ne- 
cessity, vital to the national defense, and 
must be maintained unimpaired, both in 
times of peace and war, was urged by 
R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, before the Commis- 
sion 

“In all plans for national defense.” Mr. 
Aishton said, “thought should be given 
primarily not what to do with these arte- 
rie| railway systems in time of war, but 
how to build them up in time of peace 
so that they may meet any emcrgency of 
war 

Attitude of Railroads 

“The railways recently adopted a dec- 
laration of policy for the consideration 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States, in which it was recommended that 
from the standpoint of national interesi 
jin maintaining in the highest degree ade- 
quate and efficient transportation in every 
modern form, that .equal opportunity 
should be given the railroads and the va- 
rious forms of unregulated transportation 
to handle the commerce of the Nation. 

“We believe that with a sympathetic 
consideration of what recommended by 
the railways in their declaration of policy, 
and having in view the necessity of keep- 
ing every means of national defense in 
the very best condition, not necessarily 
for conducting war, but more important 
@s a preventive of war, that the results 
it is desired to accomplish can best be 
brought about by a recognition that rail- 





road operation is a fundamental neces- 
Sits Railroad operation is one of the 
keystones of national defense, the one 


that would first be required to function in 
the event of an emergency, and the main- 
taining at all times of an efficient na- 
tional system of transportation, not only 
adequate to the commercial needs of the 
people, but also to the needs of a Nation 
in such an emergency. is necessary if we 
are to progress as a Nation.” 

Mr. Aishton told the Commission that 
six years ago the War Department ana 
the railway executives adopted a tentative 
plan for operating rail carriers in time 
of war, which is still in effect. While this 
plan was developing through a series of 
conferences, he said, it was decided that 









it would be of distinct advantage to set 
up a skeleton organization in time of 
peace for the purpose of establishing con- 
tacts between Government officers and 
transportation officials 

“The underlying thought,” continued 
Mr. Aishton, “in all this is that should 
the misfortune of war overtake us, this 


skeleton organization, having already laid 
the groundwork of contact and mutual 
understanding of each other's problems, 
could be expanded indefinitely to take 
care of almost any situation that might 
arise and do away with the necessity 
of any further governmental action. In 
the remote event of its becoming neces- 
sary for Government control to be exer- 
cised again, it is felt that this skeleton | 
organization would form the basis for 
carrying out the policies that might be 
indicated from central authority.” 


Railroads Prepared 


Continuing his testimony, Mr. Aishton 
declared that legislation to carry out the 
proposed plan of directing the manage- 
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Work Is Reviewed 


Bureau of Prohibition Says 
40,000 Arrests Have Been 
Made Since Last June 





Jail sentences given to violators of the 
prohibition laws since June 30, 1930, aver- 
aged 217.7 days, according to a summary 
of prohibtion enforcement activities 
sued Mar. 12 by the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion. The average fine was $151.38 per 
person, the summary shows. 

Criminal cases on the docket on Jan. 
31 totaled 23,275. while the total 
22,745. 

The summary shows a total of 40,002 
arrests from June 30, 1930, up to and in- 
cluding February, 1931, 
were 3,291 persons held by commissioners 


last month, a total of 30,211 have been 
held since the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 


Of the 34,964 cases which have been 
placed on the docket since last June, the 
summary shows that 27,574 entered pleas 
of guilty, 1,936 were convicted by jury 
trial, and 4,616 cases terminated by ac- 
quittal nol-prossed. There were 23,583 
unfinished cases on the dockets. 

Permanent injunctions were granted in 
3,543 cases, according to the summary 
which shows that cases wherein judg- 
ments of forfeitures were granted totaled 
1,807 since June 30, 1930. 

Totals of seizures since June 30, 1930, 
are shown by the summary to have been 
as follows: Automobiles, 4.955; boats and 
launches, 42 stills and distilleries, 14,271; 
beer fermenters, 29,963; gallons of beer, 
4,416,330.32, and gallons of spirits, 1,- 
056,145.20. 





President Appoints 
Director of Federal 
Employment Service 


9 


New Divisions to Be Estab- 
lished in Line With Ex- 
pansion Program,  Ace- 
cording to Statement 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


United States Employment Service activ- 
ities to include the application at once 
of the emergency appropriation of $500,- 
600 made, at my suggestion, at the end of 
the last session of Congress over and 
above the usual $380,000 per annum. 

Mr. Alpine comes to the service with 
a long, successful record in the organized 
labor movement and large experience in 
employment management. He was inter- 
national president of the United States 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
vice president of the American Federation 
ot Labor; was acting president of the 
Federation in 1918 during the absence otf 
President Gompers in Europe. Since 1921 
he has been an Official of the Grinnell 
Company with special relationship to em- 
ployment questions. He served on the 
United States Cantonment Construction 
Adjustment Commission during the late 
war, and was a delegaie In the labor sec- 





tion of the Paris Peace Conference in 
1918 He has had long experience in 
employment problems and will take up 


his new duties at once 
It is proposed by Secretary Doak and 
Mr. Alpine to add at once several divi- 


sions to the Federal Employment Service. 
These divisions will cover mining, build- 
ing, metal trades, transportation, needle 








is- | 


since | 


and while there | 


Is 
‘in 


trades, textiles, office and mercantile, sea- | 


men and fongshoremen. 

In addition to the extension of the Fed- 
eral Emp'oyment Service in these direc- 
tions, which are interstate in character, 
and which will be set up in cooperation 
with the existing public agencies, it is 
proposed that an extensive study of the 
whole question of free public employment 
agencies shall be made both in the United 
States and abroad. Special examination 
will be made of the system needed for 
placement to meet the so-called techno- 
logical unemployment —the whole with 
view to devising a sound basis for the 
extension of employment services. 


Bids Are Opened for Sale 
Of Battleship ‘North Dakota’ 


Bids were opened Mar. 12 in the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, for the sale of the old battleship 
“Nortn Dakota Three offers were made 
for the ship in its present condition, and 
eight for the material in event the Navy 
scraps the ship at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
where she has been out of commission 
since 1923 Th econiract price of the 
“North Dakota” when she was built in 
1907 was $4,377,000, for hull and ma- 
chinery. The bids for the ship were 
Union Shipbuilding Co., Batlimore, Md., 
$87,205; N. Block & Company. Norfolk 
Va., $72,276; Boston Iron & Metal Co 
Baltimore, Md., $82,000. 

Issued by Department of the Navy.) 
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Chicago Firm Awarded 
Waco Hospital Contract 


The Henry B. Ryan Co. of Chicago has 


been awarded the general construction 
contract for the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Waco, Tex., it was stated orally Mar. 12 at 


the Veterr s' Bureau The 
bid for the work was $842,000. 

It has not been definitely determined 
when work will start. as the company must 


companys 





ment of railroads is unnecessary. notify the Bureau it will accept the con- 
“The only legislation necessary is to! tract. after which the Bureau must in- 
» care of the compensation,” he said.) struct it to begin construction. Work must 
nting out that the railroads have to| be completed, it was stated, within 360 cal- 
ady at all times to be ready from!endar days after notification to proceed 
jump-offt"” in the event of national| has been given 
emergency, he declared that the roads 


rea'ize that necessity and maintain a sys- 
tem of preparation at all times 

In this connection he referred to the 
Car Service Division and the Military Di- 
vision maintained by the Railway Asso- 
ciation, which keeps close contact with 
the needs of the Government and directs 
the necessary transportation movement 
He declared that there would be a war 
of major proportions before any lack of 
service could be found in the transpor- 
tation service of the country. 

Mr. McNutt told tne Commission that 
his study of the question had convinced 
him that a constitutional amendment to| 
cover the question of universal craft of | 
He 
an to 


men and property would be necessary 


said in his opinion the Baruch p 
grant to the President plenary powers to 
commandeer plants and other pri 1 
property, which in his opinion it was nec-} 
essary to win a war, would be unconstitu- | 
tional without an amendment. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virinia 
declared that the only necessity he saw 
for a constitutional amendment is io es- 
tablish the right of drafting property wuii- 
versally without compensation. 

“If the present law is sufficient to ob- 
tain that end,” Mr. McNuct said, “I would ! 
not insist upon an ainendment.” 

The man power of the Nation, he con- 
tinued, is perfectly willing to serve their 
country in war at any rate of compensa- 
tion the Government chooses, if they! 
know that while they are serving 
others back home are not making exces- 
sive profits from that war. 

Mr. Peek’s Opinion 

Mr. Peek told the Commission that 
concurred in the plan advanced by 
Baruch with regard to price freezin 
prevent profits, with one 

“I cannot concur in freezing 
cultural prices at 
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he 
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to 
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of 
a figure anywhere near 
the level that they have maintained since 


agri- 


the war as compared with industrial} 


prices,” he said. 








, The 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 
March 12, 1931 





10 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called to discuss a trip he will 
take to the Philippine Islands to study 
questions of economics and independ- 
ence. 


10:15 a. m 





J. Matt Chilton, of 
tucky. called to present friend 

10:30 a. m.—Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to rec- 
ommend appointment of Albert F. Daw- 
son, former Representative in Con- 
gress from Iowa, to be a member of the 


Ken- 


Federal Reserve Board 
10:45 a. m.—Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, 
wife of Senator Keyes (Rev.), of New 


Hampshire, called to discuss a personal 
matter 

11 a. m.—Merle S. Rukeyser, New 
York financial writer, called to discuss 
business conditions. 

11:30 a. m.—Delegation from the Na- 
tional World Court Committee, headed 


by Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, called 
to discuss the World Court. 

12:15 p. m.—John J. Leary Jr., of 
New York, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Mrs. E. A. Harriman, 
chairman of the Women's League of 
Republican Clubs, called. Subject of 


conference not announced. 

2:45 p. m.—Representative McLaugh- 
lin (Rep.), of Muskegon, Mich., called 
to present a group of friends. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Budget, 
J. Clawson Roop, called to discuss bud- 
get matters. 


Coal Continues 
To Be Primary 


Power Source. 


Position Maintained Despite 
Competition of Water, 
Oil and Other Factors, 
Federal Officer Says | 





By H. M. Hoar 


Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce | 


Coal has been one of the most vital fac- 
tors in the industrial revolution of the 
world. Without coal in abundance indus- | 
trial development, as it exists in the 


United States today, could not have been 
possible. 


The potential coal output of the world 
has grown enormously out of proportion 
to the increase in the demand for coal. 
In the three principal coal-exporting 
countries of Europe—Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Poland—the margin of sur- 
plus, capacity, that is, the difference be- 
tween the immediate production power | 
of existing mines, without the investment | 
of any additional fixed capital, and the 
present actual output has been estimated 
roughly at 50 per cent, 25 per cent, and | 
50 per cent, respectively. 5 

The existence of this apparently chronic 
margin of surplus capacity had its origin 
war-time restrictions, which cut off 
former sources of supply and caused prices 
to soar to peaks hitherto unattainable. 
Thus a mighty incentive was given not| 
only to European countries, but also to 
those of the world to develop such re- 
sources as they possessed—which rendered 
them partially, if not wholly, self-suffi- 
cient. 





Capacity Development 

Those nations that had a surplus to ex- 
port during the war and the boom period 
that ensued garnered the full benefits 
accruing from the general shortage. In 
these circumstances the profits reaped 
from coal mining were such as to encour- 
age a capacity development and a con- 
stantly increasing number of companies 
to enter the field of competition. 

Meanwhile, the abnormaly high cost of | 
coal forced consumers to seek every means | 
of economizing its use, and to make use 
of every available alternative source of 
energy. Hence during the last decade 
rapid progress has been made in the scien- 
tific conservation of heat, in the extrac- 
tion of the maximum of energy from the 
coal burnt, in the exploitation of water 
power, in the generation of electricity from 
inferior qualities of coal, lignite, and peat, | 
and in the more general utilization of | 
fuel oil. 

Thus, in 1928, about 38 per cent of the} 
mercantile marine f the world was 


of 
adapted for burning or otherwiseusing fuel 
oii, whereas in 1914, the proportion did 
not exceed 3.4 per cent. In the navies of 
the world this change from coal to oil 
has been even more accentuated. 


Such are some of the positive causes 
that have led to what is known as the 
world-wide crisis in the coal industry. 


There also have been negative causes con- 
tributing to this crisis. Chief among these | 
has been the acute underconsumption due 
to general commercial and industrial de- | 
pression in Europe, especially in the iron 
industry, which, in 1926, averaged only 78 
per cent of its prewar activity. Despite | 
a reduction in output, in 1925 and 1926, | 
there still remained an embarrassing sur- | 
plus for the disposition of which com-| 
petitors made strenuous efforts. 








Industry Subsidized 

To tide over the difficulties thus pro- 
duced. each of the European governments 
among the chief coal-producing nations 
endeavored to aid its own struggling in- | 
dustry by subsidies or export bounties, tax 
exemptions, restriction of consumption to 
the domestic product, protective tariffs, 
and even state purchases at high figures. 
In their efforts to secure and retain mar- 
kets for their surplus stocks, these coun- 
tries offered every inducement to pros- 
pective customers to purchase their prod- 


ucts. Even the best grades of coal were 
offered at greatly reduced prices, sup- 
plemented by most liberal credit terms, 


quick deliveries, etc. 

Thus originated the drastic price-cutting 
competition which ultimately resulted in 
some countries selling their coal consid- 
erably below production cost, a condition 
that prevailed in Europe up to the close 
of 1928. During 1929, however. more busi- 
ness-like methods were steadily resumed 
and prices gradually reached more rea- 
sonable levels 

While in a less degree the United States 
coal industry has suffered from causes 
somewhat similar to those of the other 
chief coal-producing countries. yet be- 
cause of the fundamental stability and 
soundness with which it has developed 
and the fact that its domestic market 
is the world’s largest coal consumer, the 


United States industry has been enabled 
to withstand the strain of the lessened 
domestic and foreign demand. 


The history of the United States coal 
industry during the last decade proves it 
to have been a victim of progress due to 
the great efficiency in coal utilization, the 
savings effected thereby, and the increas- 
ing shift to other sources of energy such 
as oil, gas, and hydroelectric power, each 
of which has tended further to reduce 
the demand for coal 
New Methods Introduced 
rapidity with which new 
have been intzoduced has somewhat ob- 
scured the extent of the economies ef- 
fected. The electric utilities have been en- 
abled to reduce their coal consumption 
per horsepower hour from 2.4 pounds in 


The methods 





1919 to 1.37 in 1927 and to 1.32 in 1928 
The coal necessary to develop a kilowatt- 
hour in 1919 was 3.2 pounds, while in 
1927 and 1928 only 1.84 and 1.76 pounds 


respectively, were needed—a reduction of 
45 per cent for the latter year. Similarly, 
the railroads, which absorb about one- 
fourth of Un‘:ed States coal consumption 
have been steadily adding to their achieve- 


ments, bettering their work in transvorta- | 
tion of passengers and freight per ton of | 
coal used. The iron and steel industry, 


another big consumer of coal, has like- 
wise been busy in effecting savings in} 
fuel; and the indications are that further} 
progress in th? direct conservation of coal | 
will be achieved by still other coal-burnjng | 
industries. 

Despite the multiplicity of causes that 
have conspired to restrict the demand for 
coal, it still remains the primary source 
of power and heat in the United States, 
accounting for over 58 per cent of the 
energy utilized in 1927, the last full year 
for which statistics are available. And 
while water power, petroleum, and other 
sources of energy will continue as com- 
petitors, yet, with the continued progress 
of such trends in efficiency of combus- 
tion and control as has already been at- 
tained in the utilization of powdered coal, 
it is reasonably certain that no other 
fuel will produce power so economically 
as coal. As a consequence, coal mining 
will retain its preeminence as one of the 
important industries in the economic 
structure of the Nation, not only because | 
it is the chief source of power and heat 
but more especially because of its vast 
treasure house of raw material for the 
chemical industry. 

Valuable Components 

While a necessarily large amount of coal 
will continue to be employed in the genera- 
tion of heat and power, a large part of its 
value will consist in its chemical proper- 
ties. This fact is being steadily recognized, 
for in a larger measure than ever hefore 
coal is being separated into its various 
components coke, tar, and gas. Abovt one- 
fifth. of the »resent annual output of bi- 
tuminous coal in this country is now be- 
ing subjected to chemical processipg. The 
quantity thus utilized steadily increases to 
meet the demands of a growing popula- 





| population. 
j} tants is 18,509. 


| raised. 


of the present era possess all the advan- 
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| Plan of Allocating 
Radio Is Defended 


Guam and Its Geographic Subdivisions 





Federal Engineer Declares 
Broadcast Setup Close to 
Fair Distribution 


A “TRAFFIC problem” exists in those 
“~™ “invisible highways of the ether” 
{ quite similar to the automobile traffic 
problem in large cities, V. Ford Greaves, 
| Assistant Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Radio Commission, in charge of broad- 
| casting, declared Mar. 12 in an address 
| before the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
| Washington, D. C., section. 

| In radio the congestion results in in- 
| terference and it is the function of 
| the Federal Radio Commission to see 
that this interference is minimized, 
| while at the same time, maximum serv- 
ice is afforded the public, Mr. Greaves 





AGANA 


declared. 
Mi. Greaves’ topic was “Some Ob- 
servations on Radio Broadcast Alloca- 


tion,” with particular reference to the 
quota and unit systems adopted by the 
Commission pursuant to the Davis 
} equalization amendment, which requires 
} an equitable distribution of the avail- 
| able broadcasting facilities among the 
States and zones according to popula- 
tion. 

“A careful 
which have 





study of several 
been proposed and dis- 
cussed.” Mr. Greaves declared, “indi- 
cates that when the advantages and 
disadvantages of each are considered 
jointly, the net conclusion is that the 
present system is a very close approxi- 
mation to a fair and equitable dis- 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


plans 





Changes in Constitution 
Are Proposed in Oregon 


SaLem, OreEG., Mar. 12. 
Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments will be referred to the voters of 
Oregon at the next general election as 
the result of resolutions adopted during 
| the recent legislative sessions. 
| One of these resolutions provides that 
all persons voting on bond issues and spe- 
| Cial tax levies shall be taxpayers. 
Another proposed constitutional amend- 





United States Bureau of the Census. 


Decrease in illiteracy and spread of the use of the English language 

among the native inhabitants of the Pacific Island of Guam, under 

American rule, is revealed in data assembled by the United States 

Bureau of the Census, in a final bulletin on the composition and 

characteristics of the population, number of farms, acreage, produc- 

tion and livestock, just made public. The map shows the municipal 
subdivisions of the island. 


any one of three preceding years as a 
base in increasing a tax levy under the 
6 per cent constitutional limitation. 

| A_ third constitutional amendment 
would make it possible for persons ac- 
| cused of criminal offenses, other than 
those classed as capital crimes, to waive 
| trial by jury and have his or her case 





presented before a judge. 


Illiteracy on Island of Guam Reduced 


To Less Than 15 Per Cent of Population. Senator Robinson of Indiana 
Plans Study of Philippines 


Guam, the United States’ tiny ae i quality and fruit grown on these trees Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana 
possession in the southern Pacific ocean,| Was better than that of those grown in| announced orally at the White House on 
now may boast that almost 70 per cent ‘iw the yield per tree was not nally =— a eee 
its entire population 10 years of age or| Corn is the most important field crop. | make a study of the Philippine situation. 
more is able to speak the English lan-|Other similar agricultural commodities| As a member of the Senate Commit- 
guage. according to figures recently madejraised successfully are sweet potatoes,| tee on Territories and Insular 
available by the Bureau of the Census. | taro, yams, tobacco, cassava, rice, arrow- | Senator Robinson stated that he planned 

Figures show that, as a result of im- | root, and sugar cane. | to spend 35 days in the Philippines. 
Proved school facilities OM the iSlAmd, i] | eens ‘ 
literacy is confined almost entirely to ; ae r 
persons older than 21 years. According | 
to the latest census figure, the percentage | 
of illiterate persons more than 10 years 
old there decreased from 21.8 per cent in| 
1920 to 14.7 per cent in 1930. | 

Further information obtained 
census data follows: 

White people living in Guam number 
1,205. and 892 of them compose the naval 
The total number of inhabi- | 

















from | 


Racial Classification | 


Of Island’s Population 


Census reports classify the island's pop- 
ulation in seven groups, namely: Cha-| 
morro, white, Filipino, Japancse, Chinese, 
Negro and other colored. 

The Chamorros are the native inhabit- 
ants of Guam. This name is derived from 
the ancient word for “noble,” which 
is Chamorri, or Chamoli, Their race is 
hybrid, being a mixture of Malayan, 
Spanish, Mexican, English and other 
races, with the Malayan strain predomi- 
nating. | 

All children on the island between 7/| 
and 12 years old are compelled by law 
to receive public instruction. 

The number of persons engaged 
gainful occupations on the island 
creased from 4,083 in 1920 to 6,178 in 
1930, with these figures including only 
those persons more than 10 years of age. 
The increase during the decade however 
was 51.3 per cent. 

About one-half of the number reported 
as being gainfully employed in 1930, ex- 
clusively of soldiers, sailors and marines, 
were male Chamorros working on farms, 


in 
in- 


Agriculture as 


Chief Industry 


Agriculture is the chief industry of 
Guam. Most of the natives of the island | 
maintain homes in towns, and travel to 
and from their farms either on foot or in 
carts. 

The Guam Agricultura! Station, main- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture, 
is striving to develop a type of agriculture 
best suited to local conditions. Large quan- 
tities of seeds and plants are distributed 
among the natives. Better breeds of live- 
stock are being introduced and better 
crops are being obtained because the land | 
has been improved through the Depart- 
ment’'s efforts. 

The cocoanut, from a commercial stand- 
point, is the most important product of 
Guam. Cocoanuts not only are used as 
food by the natives, but also provide the 
source of copra, the island’s chief article 
of sapere. Copra is harvested twice an- 
nually 

Bananas, pineapples, oranges, lemons, 
mangoes, papayas and alligator pears are 
the principal fruits growing on the is- 
land. At least 11 varieties of bananas are 


The courteous 


measurably to 





The number of alligator pear trees was 
increased from 69 in 1920 to 7,407 in 1930. 








tion and of an exceptional industrial ex- 
pansion, which creates new markets for 
coal and its products. 
_ Economically, the progress in the refin- 
ing of coal implies a complete change in 
the nature of the coal trade throughout | 
the world. Coal is no longer exclusively 
@ fuel; it is classified, purchased on classi- | 
fication, and is the subject of continuous | 
scientific research. 

For the intelligent marketing of coal to- 





SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 
to Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 


ient hour. Nine 
daily, led by The I 








day, a thorough knowledge of its proper- Mamet Se 5.25 P.M, 

tes is absolutely oar This mP - Arrives ree cee ‘9,10 A.M. 

attained only through industrial, commer- 12 v Double Bedroom Cars i 
cial and chemical research. Thus alone THE GOLDEN ARROW plans a perfection 
oan the various qualities of coal be Leaves Washington.........+ cose SAO. T 1 

adapted to the markets best suited there- Arrives Chicago..... ccocccccceeel2.0@Noon ravel over one 
for. Detailed data on the consumer ca- beds in America 
pacity of each market by sizes and qual- to St. Louis e ; 
ities, the extent to which other sources A one-third heavier 
of heat and power are substituted, the “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

basis on which competitive conditions can Leaves Washington....... + 2.55 P.M. 

be met, not only to retain but also to Arrives St. Louis.....+s+eeeeee+++12.30 P.M. 


broaden the market—all are of vital im- 
portance in the marketing of coal. 

The fuel-consuming public is both in- 
telligent and discriminating. It knows 
what it wants. The big coal consumers 


THE AMERICAN 
Leaves Washington. ......+++++++ 6.30 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis.....+++s+esee+ 405 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613 
14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Tele- 
phone National! 9140. 


To St. Louis, th 


tages accruing from the best scientific 
and technological research in the proper- 
ties of coal and its most efficient combus- | 
tion. Consequently, their requirements 
must Be met, if their custom is to be re-| 
tainec 

A study of the “Coal Industry of the| 
World,” with special reference to inter- 
national trade in coal {Trade Promotion 
Series,’]’ by H. M. Hoar, has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and can be obtained 
fom the Public Printer at a cost of $1 
per copy. 





operating with the Pennsylvania Railroad, provides swift, up-to-d 
coast to coast and between intermediate points at fares comparab 


ment authorizes tax-levying bodies to use | 


Affairs, | 
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Legality of T WwW 
Bills in Indiana 
Is Questioned 





Measures on Income Levy 
And Reapportionment 
Passed After Legislature 
Officially Ended 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Mar. 12. 

The legality of the action of the State 
Legislature in passing a bill for a per= 
sonal income tax and a measure to re- 
apportion the State’s congressional rep= 
resentation is being questioned because 
the session was continued beyond mid- 
night of Mar. 9, when the session was 
supposed to adjourn. 

These two bills, and some others, were 
finally passed during the early hours of 
|Mar. 10. The House and Senate contin- 
ued the session through the night of Mar. 
9, and at 7:30 a. m. on Mar. 10 a recess 
was taken untii 11 a.m. They adjourned 
Sine die at 1:40 p. m. Mar. 10. 

The Lieutenant Governor, Edgar D. 
Bush, announcca that he had signed the 
budget bill, which was passed after mid- 
night, but that he would file an affidavit 
Stating that the reapportionment bill was 
Signed on Mar. 10. He announced that he 
did not desire to raise the qu2stior of 
constitutionality as to the budget bill, 
Gov. Harry G. Leslie signed that meas- 
ure Mar. 10. 


Governor Leslie has asked the Attore 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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consideration of the trainmen 
on these famous flyers to Chicago adds im- 


the comfort of your trip. 


Travel luxuriously to Chicago on 
THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


RAVEL at your own convenience. Leave 
when you wish... arrive at a conven- 


swift flyers to Chicago 
iberty Limited and The 


Golden Arrow, meet business and social 


. 


of the smoothest road- 
laid with rails that are 
than those in ordinary 


use. You travel comfortably ... reach your 
destination fresh and alert. 


e Pennsylvania offers six 


trains daily, led by The American and the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. (TAT-Maddux Air Lines—Western Air Express), 


ate rail-air service from 
le to rail-Pullman fares. 
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Undersea Work 
Is Predicted at 
Extreme Depths 


Use of Helium-oxygen Mix- 
tures Is Tested for Sub- 
marine and Subterranean 
Operations 











{Continued from Page 1.] 
the Bureau have borne out earlier con- 
clusions and further experiments along 
the same line will resolve themselves into 
corroborations, he declared. 

By way of reviewing results of _ the 
basic experiments, Dr. Sayers quoted from 
a report prepared jointly by W. P. Yant, 
associate chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment 


Station of the Bureau, Dr. J. H. Hilde- | 


brand, consulting chemist of the Bureau, 
and himself. The quotation from the re- 
port, issued upon completion of the first 
phase of research werk, follows in full 
text: : ! 
“The Bureau of Mines, in conducting 
investgiations of atmospheres in mines 
and tunnels for the purposes of detcrmin- 
ing and combating hazards to the health 
and safety of workers, has from time to 
time closely cooperated witn municipal, 
State and Federal agencies in safety 
work in engineering and _ ventilating 
problems. 
. Experiments Conducted 
“Recently the writers have conducted 
experiments with animals and men 


breathing helium-oxygen mixtures under | 
pressure. The object of this work was to) 


determine whether helium-oxygen atmos- 
pheres can be utilized tu aivantage in 
place of normal air for caisson and diving 
work. In such work the permissible pres- 
sures and times of compression and de- 
eompression are limited by the physiolog- 
ical effects on man. The major effect 
is that the nitrogen (which is the inert 
constituent of normal air and_ is ab- 
sorbed by the body tissues and fluids in 
abnormal amounts when under pressure) 
tends to form bubbles in the tissues on 
too rapid discompression from high pres- 
sures. ‘ 
“The Bureau of Mines is interested in 


this problem on account of the possibili- | 


ties of mitigating caisson illness in tun- 
nel construction and other engineering 
operations requiring men to work in com- 
pressed air. In addition, the Navy De- 
partment is interested on account of the 
possibilities for extending the range of 
salvaging and marine engineering opera- 
tions. The results of the experiments 


conducted by the writers lead to the fol- | 


lowing conclusions: 


Decompression Time Reduced 


“Helium is without odor or taste and 
has physical properties which promise to 
be of interest physiologically and which 
have been found to have possibilities of 
great practical use, especially in making 


a synthetic atmosphere that will reduce | 


the hazard of caisson disease. The sub- 
stitution of helium for the nitrogen or- 
dinarily present in the air we breathe 
has been found to result in an atmosphere 
which is as respirable as that provided 
by nature. The results obtained indicate 
that helium not only has the advantage 
of being less soluble than nitrogen, but 
also has the advantage of diffusing more 
rapidly in the body fluids and tissues 
which results in rapid elimination of the 
gas from the tissues during decompres- 
sion. Along with mitigating the hazard 
of caisson illness, helium should markedly 
increase the scope of other kinds of en- 
gineering work in compressed air. 


“The tests conducted by the writers in- | 


dicated that through the use of helium 
and oxygen mixtures as a substitute for 
air in diving work, the time of decom- 
pression can be materially reduced. In 
a series of experiments on animals, after 
similar exposures decompression could be 
made from the helium-oxygen mixtures 
in as low as one-sixth the time necessary 
for air or nitrogen-oxygen mixtures. In 
a few preliminary experiments on men, 
decompression was made in one-fourth to 
one-eighth the time ordinarily recom- 
mended for air. These man tests will not 
be described in this report as they are 
too few to justify conclusions regarding 
the final factor of advantage.” 

The folrowing information was made 
available Mar. 11 by the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair of the Department 
of the Navy: f 

Use of helium in 
which is still in the 


diving operations, 
experimental stage 
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New York Farmers 


Praised for Charity 





Agriculture on Their 
Drought Relief Effort 


| The news that 10,000 New York farmers 
| are sending 38 carloads of food and cloth- 
|ing to drought sufferers in West Virginia, 
| Kentucky and Tennessee is inspiring, and 
|“the machinery of your farm bureaus 
| was never put to finer use,” the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, said in| 
|@ telegram to E. S. Foster, secretary of 
|the New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 


|eration, made public by the Department | 
| of Agriculture Mar. 12. | 

Mr. Hyde’s telegram was based on an- | 
|other sent by Mr. Foster to Chester H. | 
|Gray, of the American Farm Bureau | 


Congratulated by Secretary of 
\ 


|Federation in Washington, D. C. Mr. } 
Hyde’s telegram follows in full text: | 
“E. S. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y.: The news! 


| this week sending 38 carloads of food and | 
‘clothing to their fellow farmers in the 
| drought-stricken areas hundreds of miles | 
away is inspiring. The machinery of your | 
farm bureaus was never put to finer use. 
A man can’t have any doubts about the 
|heart and spirit of rural America when | 
{things like this can take place. Please 
|accept my sincere congratulations. More 
power to you!” * 
| Mr. Foster’s telegram, as made public | 
| by the Department, follows in full text: | 


| that 10,000 New York State farmers ars 
! 





| Chester H. Gray, American Farm Bu- 
| reau Federation, Washington, D. C.: Farm 
| Bureau, Home Bureau and Junior Exten- 
sion organizations in New York State are | 
|assembling and shipping food supplies to 
drought area of West Virginia, Tennessee | 
and Kentucky. Supplies include fruits, | 
vegetables, canned goods, eggs, clothing, | 
etc.. and are being donated by 10,000 
farmers in more than 30 counties. Four 
thousand Farm Bureau committeemen 
|are voluntarily assembling supplies. Our | 
farmers will ship 38 carloads this week. | 
Enthusiasm is wonderful in helping 
drought sufferers. Shall have at least} 
50 carloads by end of next week. | 


Fruits and Vegetables 
Found Available in- 
Much Wider Variety 


Expanded Acreage Devoted 
To Production; Canneries 
Aid Sales, According to 
Agriculture Department 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No kind of fruit or vegetable which at 
any time has attained a commercial status | 
in this country has become entirely ob-| 
solete, although many new varieties have | 
been introduced, Dr. William A. Taylor, | 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
asserts in a statement just issued by the 


Department of Agriculture. The state- 
|}ment follows in full text: 

Although many new kinds of fruits and 
vegetables have been introduced to this 
country in the last 25 years, all the old} 
kinds are still with us, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Few Fruits Abandoned | 


Dr. William A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, says that new 
horticultural varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, because of their better shipping 
and dessert ,qualities and other desirable 
characteristics, have been replacing and 
probably will continue to replace some of 
the older varieties. But he knows of no 
important fruit or vegetable formerly 
grown on a commercial scale that is not 
now available somewhere in the United 
States. Of course, many of these prod- 
ucts have always been grown and con- 
sumed locally and accordingly have never 
moved to market by the carload. 

In a very few instances, such as that 
of the European black currant and some 
|other currants and gooseberries which it 
|has been found necessary to eradicate 
from our white-pine territory because 
they spread white-pine blister rust, the 
production has decreased. But aside from 








although it has been under consideration | a very few fruits abandoned for some such 


for five years or so, theoretically makes 
it possible for divers to go down to a) 
reater depth, remain on the _ bottom | 
onger, and recover more rapidly from | 
effects of working in an oxygen atmos- | 
phere. : | 

Practical uses for helium have been | 
found in treating ‘caisson disease” or 
bends. Experimentation has been inter- 
rupted at times because although the 
project is valuable it is of secondary im- 
portance to work on submarine rescue} 
apparatus. 

Being inert, helium can be used for re-| 
placing the more active nitrogen of the| 
air. Helium is harmless to breathe, is| 
one-half as soluble and twice as diffusi- | 
ble; meaning the blood and tissues do} 
not take it up in great proportions, even 
under pressure, and give it’ off “more 
rapidly when divers are “being decom- 
pressed” upon return to the surface. 

The proportions of mixtures in which 
helium is used, which may be said gen- 
erally to vary with the depth of diving 
operations, is the principal matter of, ex- 
perimentation and research. 


Government Seeks 
To Free Missionary 





Would End Captivity of Bert| 
N. Nelson in China 


The American Government and the 
American people are “seriously concerned” 
over the long-continued captivity and the 
harsh treatment of Bert N. Nelson, Amer- 
ican missionary, according to instructions 
sent to the American Minister to China, | 
Nelson T. Johnson, Mar. 10. An announce- | 
ment by the Department of State, re- 
garding the captured missionary, follows 
in full text: 

With reference to the case of the Rev- 
erend Bert N. Nelson, the American mis- 
sionary who has been in the hands of 
Chinese brigands since October, 1930, the 
Department of State under date of Mar. 10 
telegraphed the American Minister to 
China, Mr. Nelson Trusler Johnson, who 
is now at Nanking, instructing him to 
make urgent representations to the Chi- 
nese Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. C. 
T. Wang, with regard to the treatment ac- 
corded by the Chinese bandits to the Rev- 
erend Mr. Nelson and with regard to the 
long-continued failure of the Chinese au- 
thorities to effect Mr. Nelson's release. 


| good reception from a station many miles 


|clears up this point, he said. 


reason, no kind of fruit or vegetable 
which has attained at any time any con- 
siderable commercial status has become 
entirely obsolete, Dr. Taylor says. 


Canning Practice Expands 


Obviously, many fruits and vegetables 
that were formerly obtained in the fresh 
state only, or were canned by the house- 
wife are now in addition handled by com- 
mercial canneries, and in many cases sold 
io consumers in larger quantities than be- 
fore. The pumpkin is no longer so con- 
spicuous on the fresh-vegetable market 
but is now extensively carried on the 
grocer’s shelves in cans. 

The acreage of many of these crops has 
expanded notwithstanding the availabil- 
ity of tropical and subtropical fruits and 
vegetables on most markets throughout 
the. Winter. 


Method of Broadcast 
Allocation Defended 











Federal Engineer Says Setup Is 
Close to Fair Distribution 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


tribution, subject of course to modification 
from time to time incidental to develop- 


ment, such as sky-wave and ground-wave 
antenna design, synchronization, increased 
frequency stability, etc.” 

Listeners who complain they cannot get 


away, Mr. Greaves declared, do not realize 
that in the allocation plan such a station 


is intended and expected only to serve a 
very few miles. The “auto traffic analogy’ 


Mr. Greaves described the development 
of the present allocation system. The three 
categories of stations—cleared, regional, | 
and local—set up under the reallocation 
order of 1928 and subsequent enactments | 
designated to bring about an equitable dis- 
tribution, were discussed in detail. 

It is obvious, he said, that no system 
can maintain an exact ratio between the 
three general classes of assignments. It 
also is obvious, he added, that interfer- 
ence automatically limits any great vari- 
ation in the ratio of distribution, “Any | 
great excess of local or regional assign- 
ments in a small area is immediately 





Minister Johnson was further instructed 
to point out that since Mr. Nelson was 
captured on Oct. 25, 1930, the Consulate 
General at Hankow, the Consulate at Nan- 
king and the Legation had brought this 
case repeatedly to the attention of the 
‘Chinese authorities, but no date no efforts 
put forth by the Chinese authorities had 
resulted in the release of Mr. Nelson. 
Minister Johnson was further instructed 
to say that the American Government 
and the American people are seriously 
concerned over the long-continued cap- 
tivity of and harsh treatment given to 
Mr. Nelson and his fellow captive. The 
hope was expressed that the highest au- 
thorities of the Chinese government would 
give this matter their personal attention 
with a view to effecting the immediate 
release of Mr. Nelson and his fellow cap- 
tive. 

The Department made similar repre- 
sentations to the Chinese Minister at 
Washington, Mr. C. C. Wu. 


} f 





mrecued by the interference problem,” he 
said. 

The entire problem centers around the 
lack of adequate “space” in the broadcast 
band to accommodate even the 600 sta- 
tions now licensed, Mr. Greaves asserted. 
In the radio broadcast field, he pointed 
out, there are only 90 channels to accom- 
modate these stations. 

With the limited space available, and 
with the law prescribing an equitable dis- 
tribution, the problem of satisfying the 
demands of broadcasting is intensified, 
Mr. Greaves pointed out. The “allocation | 
quota-unit system of the Commission, he | 
emphasized, must be considered broadiy 
as applying generally to the entire area 
of the United States, he said, adding that 
the variable factors, which cannot be con- 
trolled by man-made laws, are such that 
no system can be made sufficiently exact | 





or flexible to satisfy both parties to a 
dispute over equitable rights in radio| 
space, 


| by House and Senate. 


| may not establish branches without consent 








Fire Warning Sign Posted in National Forest 











United States Forest Service. 


Protection of national forests against fire hazards is an important duty of the United States Forest Serv- 


ice. 


Record of Bills in 


SiATE LEGISLATURES 








Changes 


Banking: State Finance 


Ind. S. 86. Increases maximum interest 
rate for credit unions to 1 per cent per month. | 
Signed by Governor Mar. 5. : 

Ind. H. 489. Prohibits establishment of } 


branch bank in city or town where other! 
banks or trust companies are located. Passed 


Ind. H. 496. Providing that banks in 
cities between 55,000 and 63,000 population 


of State Banking Department. 
House and Senate. 


N. Dak. S. 73. Revises and recodifies State 
banking laws. Passed by Senate and House. 


N. Dak. S. 82. Banking Code Commission. 
Revision of banking laws. Passed by Senate 
and House. 


N. Dak. S. 141. To license and regulate the 
making of small loans. Passed by Senate. | 
Killed by House committee. 

reg. S. 148. Bank collection code. 
by Governor Mar. 3. 

N. Dak. S. 151. Defining the crime of 
libel and slander of annuity, safe deposit, | 
surety and trust companies. Passed by Sen- | 
ate and House. | 


Passed by 





Signed | 


Education 


Restores right to teach Ger-| 
private and parochial | 


S. 134. 
elementary, 
Signed by Governor. 

Election Laws 
N. Dak. S. 224. Providing for party cau- 
cuses and couventions to determine names | 
ef candidate: to ke printed upon primary | 
election ballots tor county, district and State 


Ind. 
man in 
schools, 


offices. Killed by Senate. 
Insurance 
Ind. S 58. To permit directors and officers 


of insurance companies to borrow on their} 
policies held with company. Signed by Gov-| 
ernor Feb. 19. | 

Ind. S. 62. To provide that State insure | 
negotiable securities deposited by insurance 
companies with Insurance Commissioner. 
Signed by Governor Mar. 5. 

Ind. S. 63. To increase discretionary powers 
of State Insurance Commissioner over licens- 
ing and cancelling of licenses of insurance | 
agents and companies in case of misrepresen- | 
tation. Signea by Governor Mar. 6. 

Ind. 3S. iil. To authorize Indiana insur- 
ance companies to invest funds in Federal 
land banks and joint stock land banks. Passed 
Senate and House. 

Ind. H. C. R. 6. To provide for appoint- 
ment of commission to study insurance laws 
of Indiana. and other States with view to 


removing ambiguities in present laws. 
Adopted. 
Ind. H. 79. To require cities and towns 


to provide members of volunteer fire com- 
panies with accident insurance fcr death and 
injuries. Signed by Governor. 

Ind. H. 240. To provide that insolvency 
of insured shall not release insurance com- 
panies from claims resulting from accidents. 
Passed House and Senate. 





Mont. H. 63. Relating to mutual farm in- 
surance companies. Signed by Governor. 
Mont. H. 227. Relative to payment of 


death annuity benefits upon lives of children. 
Signed by Governor. 

Mont. H. 332. Relative to exemption of 
certain societies from provision of Fraternal 
Benefit Insurance Act. Signed by Governor. 

N. Dak. S. 156. To require companies 
writing burial insurance to comply with laws 
governing iegal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. Passed by Senate and House. 

N. Dak. H. 211. To require approval of 
hail insurance policy forms by Insurance Com- 
missioner and to require certain provisions 


in such policies. Passed by House. Killed 
by Senate. 
Oreg. 5S. 60. To authorize Governor to ap- 


point commissioner to study old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. Signed by 
Governor Mar 4. 


Oreg. S. 193. To-Uregulate reciprocal and 
interipsuiance. Passed by Senate and House. 
Oreg. 8S. 203. Relative to fraternal bene- 
fit societies and juvenile insurance. Signed 


by Governor. 

Oreg. H. 78. 
marine business and 
by Governor 

Oreg. H. 104. To amend the Jaw relative 
to investment of capital stock of domestic 
insurance companies, providing that not more 
then 10 per cent of capital ead funds shall 
be invested in, or loaned upwn, the stock of 
other imsurance companies. Signed by Gov- 
ernor, 


To define marine insurance. 
marine risks. Signed 


Creg. H. 195. To require foreign and alien 
casuaity insurance companies 10 deposit se- 
curities or bond with Insurance Commis- 


sioner. Signed by Governor. 


Oreg. H. 268. Relating to mutual fire in- 
surance companies. Signed by Governor, 
Oreg.. H. 239. Exempting of proceeds of 


policies of life insurance upon the life of a 
decedent, payable to a beneficiary other than 
the estate, executor or administrator of the 
estate, from payment of the inheritance tax. 
Passed by House and Senate. 


Judiciary 


Ind. S. 162. To give supreme ccurt ex- 
clusive powers of admission to bar in all 
courts of State. Signed by Governor Mir. 5. 


Ind. H. 81. Declaring lynching prima fa- 
cie evidence against sheriffs of neglect of 
duty, and providing for vacation of office, etc. 
Signed by Governor. 


Labor and Industry 


Oreg. H. 319. (Subst. for H. 102.) To pro- 
vide for payment and collection of wages and 
enforcement of rights of employe. Signed 
by Governor. 

Motor Vehicles 


Ind. H. 6. Amendatory measure defining 
taxicabs, buses and other motor vehicles and 
their operation and management. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Ind. H. 140. To give courts discretionary 
power in fixing time drivers’ licenses may 
be suspended for certain traffic violations. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Ind. H. 380. To provide for suspension of 
license of any motorist failing to satisfy 
judgment resulting from traffic accidents 


—s SPECIAL NOTICE — 





OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 


ITOL, Washington, D. C March 10, 1931 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3. m April 9, 1931, for a steam distribution 
system to be installed from the Capitol Power 
Plant, 2 Street between New Jersey Avenue and 
South Capitol Street, S. K., Washington, D. C., 
to certain Government buildings adjacent to the 
Capitol, including concrete ducts, tunnels, etc 
On or after March 16, 1931, drawings and speci- 
fications, not exceeding two sets nay be ob- 


ome 


tained at the of the the 
Capitol, in the 


by any satist 





Architect” of 
ion of said Ar 

y contyactor experie 
this class of \ dep t of titty dol 
($50) will i required f« 
and specifications 









reach s of drawings 
insure their re 
ondition Checks to be 


the order otf nn, 


1ade 
Architect 


good « therefo 
payable to David L) 


of the Cz#pitol, 


} and House. 


| operating 


The photograph shows a fire prevention sign put up by the Forest Service in a fire-devasted area in 
Kaniksu National Forest 


fire. 


, Idaho. 


. aS a warning to tourists against carelessness with 
| vertisement containing likeness of any fe- 
| male person for purpose of advertising the 
use or sale of tobacco, cigarettes or cigars. 
Passed by House and Sei:ate. 

Social Welfare 


Ind. S. 44. To authorize State Auditor 
to make advance payment of 7ascline tax 
funds to counties on Feb. 1 for unemplcy- 
ment relief. Signed by Governor Feb. 10. 





| Ind. H. 485. To create a State athletic | 
in Status - ; commission to regulate boxing and wrest- | 


ling. Signed by Governor. 


Bills Introduced 


Social Welfare 


pending proof of ability to respond in dam- 
ages for future accidents through insurance 
policies of bonds. Passed by House and 


Senate. ! | 
Public Utilities | Ark. H. 486. Spinks. “= amape a State 

racing commission and to legalize pari-mu- 

N. Dak. S. 59. To change law regulating | tye] betting at horse races; tabled by House. | 


motor vehicle common carriers. 

Senate and House. 
N. Dak. S. 60. To regulate motor freight | 
carriers. Passed by Senate. Killed by House. | 
Taxation 


Ind. H. 282. Increasing the inheritance tax. | 
Signed by Governor Mar. 6. | 
Ind. H. 383. Imposing a personal income 
tax. Passed by House Feb. 17. Amended and| 
passed by Senate Feb. 23. House failed to} 


Passed by| Mo. H. 487. Wisdom, et al. To create a| 


State racing commission and to legalize pari- 
mutuel betting at licensed meetings. 


N. Mex. S. 96. Edwards. To provide pen- | 
sions for State employes who have served 
continuously for 30 years or more; State and 
County Affairs. 

Okla. S. 177. Stewart, et al. To provide 
for an old age pension fund and regulating 
amount of relief to be received. 





concur. Pa. H. 775. Peters. To license and regu- 
N. Dak. S. 10. Changing refund clause} jate horse racing and betting; Ways and 

of Gasoline Tax Law. Passed by Senate and/ yeans. 

House. Pa. H. 803. Baldi. To provide for licens- 
N. Dak. S. 95. Imposing a gross receipts | ing and regulation of horse racing and bett- 


tax on express companies. Passed by Senate 


ing; Ways and Means. 
Tex. &. J. R. —. 
pensions for aged persons; 
Amendments. 
Wis. A. 353. Hampel. Relative to condi- 
tions for old age assistance; Judiciary. 


Holbrook. To provide 


N. Dak. S. 100. Amending the Gasoline Tax | Constitutional 


Law, sections 2, 3 and 5. Passed by Senate! 
and House. 

N. Dak. 8S. 165. Amending certain sec- 
tions of the Income Tax Law. Passed by Sen- 
ate and House. | 

N. Dak. S. 184. Imposing a tax upon the; Mo. 
revenue -of telephone companies. | 
Passed by Senate and House. 

N. Dak. S. 201. Imposing an admissions 
tax. Killed by Senate. 

N. Dak. S. 221. Imposing a tax on the 
sale of substitutes for lard. Killed by Senate. | 

N. Dak. H. 197. Providing for the assess- 
ment and taxation of monies and credits. 
Killed by Hovse. 

N. Dak. S. 193. Amending certain sec- 
tions of the Gasoline Tax Law. Withd-awn. 


Trade and Commerce 


Workmen’s Compensation 


H. 498. Schneider. Relative to occu- 
pational diseases under Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. 

Nev. A. 173. Georgetta. To provide bene- 
fits of $10 a month for each dependent of 
disabled workmen subject to limit of $50 a 
month for such dependents; Labor. 

N. H. H. 334. Valdez, et al. To require 
employers to report industrial accidents to 
Labor Commissioner; Judiciary. 

Pa. H. 763. Goehring. To provide for ad- 
ditional hospital services and for presenta- 
tion of claims of hospitals and physicians; 


Insurance. 
Mont. S. 32. To regulate sales in bulk and Tex. S. 487. Parrish. To provide penalty 
of personal property used in business of| for failure to pay compensation; Insurance. 
vendor. Signed ty Governor. | Tex. H. 743. Hatchitt. To substitute In- 


N. Dak. HK. B. 44. To prohibit display along! dustrial Commission for Industrial Accident 
public highways or public places of any ad- Board; State Affairs. | 
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Variety of Fish Oils 
Rich in Vitamin D | 


| 
| 


Production Being Developed to | 
Supplement Imports of 
Cod Liver Oil 


Announcing that the highly important | 
dietary element, vitamin D, has_ been} 
found to exist in a wide range of fish 
oils as a result of scientific research by 
Government chemists, Henry O’Malley, | 
Commissioner of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Fisheries, predicts that | 
the discovery will aid the fishery indus- 
tries and should also contribute mate- 
rially to other industries such as livestock | 
and poultry. | 

Heretofore, cod-liver oil has been_the 
chief commercial source of vitamin D, it) 
was pointed out. That it was considered 
an mare oil is shown by the fact | 
that the United States had to go out-| 
side its own territory to secure it, more) 
than 90 per cent of this oil being im- 
ported into this country. | 

After a year’s research work under the 
joint supervision of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the Commerce Department and 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the Department of Agriculture, it has 
been found that tuna fish, pilchard (or 
sardine), menhaden, salmon, Alaska and} 
Maine herring are all highly important 
sources of this vital element. 

Already rapid commercial developments | 
have occurred as a result of the findings. | 
One Pacific coast company, it is said,| 
expects to market more than 500,000 gal-| 
lons of pilchard oil for animal feeding} 
during the present fishing season, in the) 
western part of the United States. The | 
price of the sardine oil, which is ade- 
quate in vitamin D potency, is said to be! 
an attractive figure. The Bureau has! 
been informed that other companies are | 
making preparations to produce high} 
grade pilchard (sardine) oil for animal | 
feeding. 
_Since more than 90 per cent of cod-| 
liver oil used in human and animal feed- | 
ing is imported into this country, Mr.| 
O’Malley said the economic advantage to| 
this country, more particularly to the| 
poultry industry, is apparent. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
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Recent State Books and 
Publications Are Listed | 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the State given below. | 
Mont.—Message of Gov. Erickson to 22d Legisl. | 








| 





Assembly. Helena, 1931. j 
W. Va.—Rept. on Taxation in W. Va. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Roy G. Blakey, Comr.| 


Dec. 27, 1930. Charleston, 1930. \ 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 







Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 






Morrison, Lacey H. Lacey starts Diesel class. 


114 p., illus. N. Y.. Power, 1930. 31-1248 
Lubrication in power plant. 78 p.. illus. 
N. Y., Power, 1930. 31-1247 


Div. of chemistry and 
Chemical progress in 
South. 282 p., illus. N. Y., Chemical foun- 
dation, 1930. 31-947 
Pack, Chas. L. Thos. Hatch of Barnstable & 


Natl. research council. 
chemical technology. 


some of his descendants. 356 p. Newark. 
N. J., Soc. of colonial wars in state of 
N. J., 1930. 31-1530 
Palmer, Bernard J. Hints and tips for com- 
mercial artists. 102 p., illus. N. ¥.. Sir I. 
Pitman & sons. 1930. 31-1534 


Pieshkov, Aleksei M. At bottom, by Maxim 
Gorki (pesud.); trans. from Russian by Wm, 
L. Laurence. 133 p. N. Y., 8. French, 1930. 


31-1322 
Ringwood, Richard. Ringwood’s Principles 
of bankruptcy. 16th ed. 743 p. Lond., 
Swect & Maxwell, 1930. 31-1536 


Sadler, Wm. S. Woman and the home. by 
- +. and Lena K. Sadler. (Sadler health 
ser. i.) 407 p., illus. Chicago, The Health 
press, 1930. 31-941 

Walscheid, Arthur J. Abdomino-pelvic diag- 
nosis in women, illus. 1000 p. St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby co., 1931. 31-940 


Walsh, Sir Cecil H. Crime in India. 
Lond., E. Benn, 1930. : 
W. Va. Laws, statutes, ete. Official code of W. 

Va.. Pub. by direction of Gov. Wm. G. Con- 
ley, under authority of House jt. res. no. 4 
(extraordinary session, 1929). 1889 p. 
Charleston, W. Va., Jarrett prtg. co.. 1930. 
‘ 31-1538 
Wilenski, Reginald H. Miniature history of 


287 p. 
31-1537 


art. 136 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 
31-3532 

Wolfe, Humbert. Early poems. 126 p. Ox- 
ford, B. Blackwell, 1930. 31-1047 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Industrial Plans for Regularization of Employ- 
ment. Selected Bibliography prepared for 
President's Emergency Com. for Employ- 
ment. U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 

‘ 31-26520 

Bibliography on Honor System and Academic 
Honesty in American Schools and Colleges— 
Pamph. No. 16, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. 
of Interior. Price, 5 cents. E31-71 








New 
Life 


for old radios 


Note the big difference in your set when 
you install new RCA Radiotrons, the 
radio tubes recommended for years by 
leading radio set manufacturers. Have 
your dealer test your tubes today. 


Look for the Red and Black Carton 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC. 
Harrison, N. J. 


(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 








RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 











—-WHEN WE WATCHED THEM SHOE 





emember way back 


HORSES? 





TURN your recollections back to the 
days when the village smithy did a 
thriving horse-shoeing business. Do 
you recall how difficult it was in those 
days to buy the kind of ham you liked 


best? How flavors and textures 


bests yielded still an 


chance of disappointment. And even 
though Armour’s Star Ham was for 
years regarded as the highest stand- 
ard of ham quality, Armour’s ever- 
lasting efforts to better all previous 


ingredients and 


other triumph in 


the most scientific 


and rigidly adhered-to formulae for 
mixing them; laboratory-controlled 
timing and temperatures of curing 
and smoking. Undeviating standards 
govern every step. 


varied? How few hams were branded 
— and how little brand name then 
meant? All because packing house 
hams, at that time, were largely se- 
lected by guess, cured by guess and 
smoked under temperatures regu- 
lated by guess. “Standardization” 
was in the dictionary, but a compara- 
tive stranger to the old-time packer. 

But the rule of guess has been 
ruled out. Through Armour’s driy- 
ing determination to improve and 
constantly to keep on improving 
Armour products, America’s ham ap- 
petite has long been freed from the 


the art of meat preparation . . . 
Armour’s “Fixed Flavor’? Star Ham. 

Introduced a year ago, this new 
Ham, in a new package, represents 
hitherto unscaled heights of flavor, 
tenderness and uniformity. It is the 
product of revised processing from 
start to finish. Of uprooted, outworn 
traditions; discarded obsolete meth- 
ods; ignored old-time “can’ts.” 

This ultra-modern processing of 
Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star Ham 
involves the most careful selection of 
the livestock; extra-close grading of 
the fresh hams; the finest of curing 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


To Armour’s claim that “Fixed 
Flavor” Star Ham is the very ultimate 
in ham quality and tastiness, is added 
the ju ent and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the American public. Never 
before has a new packing-house meat 
product attained such popularity in 
so short a time! It has not only given 
America a new reason for eating ham, 
but by contrast with the ham of the 
village smithy days offers a most vivid 
picture of the progressiveness of the 
new and modern 
Armour and=—> Wy Bs 
Company. / 3 nls ws 

President 





BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Overriding Fees |Seven Indiana Insurance Bills 


Are Held Taxable 


In Year Received 


Board of Appeals Says Such 
Commissions to General 
Fire Agents May Not Be 
Allocated to Other Years 


Overriding commissions received by a 
general agent from fire insurance com- 
panies as compensation for representing 
the companies in his territory are in- 


come of the year in which received and 
may not be allocated to subsequent years 


——— which the policies written in the} 


taxable year are to run, the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals held Mar. 11 in the 
case of Brown v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Docket Nos. 35305, 39157 
and 43432. 

The petitioner contended that the over- 
riding commissions should be returned as 
income on the basis of a pro rata appor- 
tionment of the commissions to the policy 
years, many of the policies being written 
for a term of three or five years. The 
basis of apportionment asked for was 
that generally used in computing the un- 
earned premium reserve. 


Opinion of Board 


This was justified by the petitioner, ac- 
cording to the Board, on the ground that 
the commissions represent compensation 


for services rendered not only in the year | 
when the policies are written but also in| 
subsequent years while the policies con-| 


tinue in force. 


Are Approved by Governor 





Legislature Provides Commission to Study Code; County 
Option Plan for Old Age Pensions Vetoed; Auto 


Responsibility Bill 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Mar. 12. 
Ten bills relating to insurance were | 


passed by the Indiana Legislature which | 


has just adjourned, seven of which become | 


law by virtue of the signature of Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Leslie. The Governor has 
until Mar. 14 to act on the other meas- 
ures, 


The new laws are as follows: S. 50, pre- | 
venting beneficiaries of life insurance poli- | 
cies payable in installments from obtain- 
ing lump-sum payment or ———s. fu- | 
ture proceeds; S. 58, permitting officers 
of life insurance companies to borrow on} 
| policies they hold with their companies; 
S. 63, authorizing the State Insurance 
Commissioner to suspend or revoke the 
license of a life insurance agent in case 
of fraud in selling insurance or obtaining | 
license; S. 62, requiring the State to in- 
sure securities deposited with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner by insurance compa- | 
nies, the State to pay the premium; S. 
141, authorizing Indiana insurance | 
panies to invest funds in Federal land 
banks and joint-stock land banks;; S. 195, 
permitting Indiana insurance companies 
to issue combination policies not provided 
for in their charters; H. 79, requiring 
cities and towns to provide compensation | 
insurance for death or injury of members | 
of volunteer fire departments while on | 
duty. 

The three measures awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s signature are: S. 279, amending 
the law requiring bond of bank presi- 
| dents and cashiers so as to relieve surety 
companies from liability in case of finan- 





Before Executive 


companies liable for damages caused by 
automobiles loaned by owner to another 
person; H. 380, requiring proof of finan- 
cial responsibility of motorists upon con- 
viction for certain offenses or failure to 
satisfy judgments in accident cases. 

The resolution (H. C. R. 6) to create a 
commission of five to nine members to 
study the insurance laws of Indiana and 
other States with a view to removing am- 
biguities in present laws was adopted by 
the Legislature. 

Governor Leslie vetoed the bill (S. 3) | 
to establish a system of old-age pen- 
sions at’the option of the counties of 
the State. 

A number of insurance measures failed 
to pass. Among these were bills to create 
a State workmen's compensation fund, to 
establish a system of unemployment in- 
surance, to require fire insurance rating 
bureaus to give notice of change in rate 
to the insured, to permit banks to sell} 
life insurance, to require foreign insur- | 
ance companies to pay a tax of 4 per| 
cent of net receipts and domestic com- | 
panies 3 per cent, and to further reg- | 
ulate the operations of reciprocal insur- | 
ance associations. 








Nation Advised to Follow 


Ideals of First President 
{Continued from Page 1.] | 
approaching two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. In 
all of our schools and colleges, in our 


churches, through our press, effort should | 
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Daily Business 
Of Department 
Stores Expands 


Interior of Powerhouse at Muscle Shoals Plant | 
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Federal Reserve Summary 
Shows Sales in February 


Were 9 Per Cent Below 
| Same Month Last Year 


| 

| Department store sales were slightly 
larger in February than in January, on 
a daily average basis, according to prelim- 
inary figures reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The Board’s preliminary in- 
dex, which makes allowance for estimated 
seasonal movements, advanced from 97 to 
98 per cent of the 1923-1925 average, ap- 
proximately the level maintained during 
the last half of 1930. 

In comparison with a year ago, the ag- 
gregate value of sales in February, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures, was 9 per 
cent smaller. 

Percentage decrease by reserve districts 
from a year ago in February,* A; Jan. 1 
to Feb. 28, B; number of reporting stores, 
C; number of cities, D: 


C@rps of Engineers, U. S. A. 






The Board held that overriding commis- 


rendered in the periods covered by the} . 
settlements; constitute earnings of those | Sued man 
periods, and must be accounted for as | 
income of the same periods. There is no 
proof that the commissions contain any 
element of compensation for services to 
be rendered in future years, the Board 
stated, the contracts being silent on that 
point. The stated percentages of net pre- 
miums written, it was ruled, provide 
merely the measure of compensation to 
be paid the general agent for carrying on 
all of the duties of a general agency. 


Ruling on Reserve 

The Board also held that the general 
agent cannot deduct from gross income 
in arriving at taxable net income a re- 
serve set aside to cover refunds of over- 
riding commissions in event of cancella- 
tion or reinsurance in later years of poli- 
cies written for terms of more than one 
year. The setting up of a réserve for fu- 
ture contingencies, it was pointed out, is 
not countenanced by the taxing statutes, 
no matter how certain i may appear from 
past experience that such contingencies 
will arise. 


Legality of Two Measures 
In Indiana Is Questioned 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


ney General, James M. Ogden, for an 
opinion upon the question of legality of 
the bills passed after midnight of Mar. 9. 

The bill (H. 282) which, according to | 
its terms, enables the State of Indiana | 
to obtain full credit under the 80 per} 
cent clause of the Federal Estate Tax Act, 
has been signed by Governor Leslie. | 

Other tax bills signed by the Governor | 
are as follows: 7 ; 

H. 197. Eliminating penalties accruing 
on tax sales if propertw is redeemed in 
1931. 

S. 93. Relating to sale of land for de- 
linauent taxes. Arr 

S. 131. Limiting budgets of subdivisions 
of State for 1931 and 1932 to an amount 
not exceeding the 1930 budget. j 

The following bills were passed by both | 
Houses: 

H. 293. Requiring payment of poll tax 
before obtaining automobile and drivers 
licenses. ; 

S, 231. Repealing the law fixing min- 
imum levies 

The Governor vetoed a bill (H. 45) 
proposing to increase the mortgage ex- 
emption from $1,000 to $1,300. 


Ocean Flying Conditions 
Are Investigated by Navy 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
character except in certain restricted re- 
gions. Practically all observations em-| 
ployed in deducting averages now con- 
tained in the charts were made at shore 
stations or in coastal waters. 

Similar studies are being conducted by 
various agencies of foreign countries, but 
no arrangements have been made yet to 
exchange data secured by American ob- 
servers in return for reports of foreign 
workers. 

When data of this character has been | 
coliected for many months, conclusions will 
be reached through analysis as to the 
probability of good and poor visibility, 
high and low ceilings, for various periods | 
of the year. Such information will prove 
valuable because it will supplement pres- 
ent knowledge of fog and wind conditions 
to be encountered in air navigation. 

Vessels already cooperating with the De- 
partment of the Navy in this project are 
sailing to all parts of the globe. Supple- 
menting their special visibility reports, 
logs of former voyages of naval vessels will 
be studied to aid in amassing data for 
analysis by aerological specialists. 

Since the value of averages depends di- 
rectly on the amount of information se- 
cured, it is not expected that any apparent 
use of these observations will be made for 
at least a year. Additional merchant ships 
capable of making careful observations 
probably will be asked to play a part in 
carrying out the program. 

Information sought includes type of 
clouds, height, direction, amount, visibility 
of sun or moon, general Weather condi- 
tions, and means employed in carrying 
out the observations reported. 


Steps in Organizing Farm 
Loan Agencies Explained 








(Continued from Page 2.) 
part of the $20,000,000 appropriation au- 
thorized by an act of Congress on Feb. 
14, 1931, and is bene administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the drought- 
stricken areas through State advisory 
committees. Money lent by these groups 
for furnishing part of the capital struc- 
ture of new agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, or for increasing the capital stock 
of organizations already formed, will bear 
an annual interest rate of 3'2 per cent. 


Lecal Credit Supplemented 


“*The Committee feels it is in a position 
to assist many communities in Kentucky 
by furnishing this financial help in set- 
ting up agricultural credit corporations, so 
that the resources of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks may be used to sup- 
plement the resources of loca] financial or- 
ganizations. This supplementary form of 
agricultural credit is of unusual impor- 
tance to the rural sections of Kentucky at 
the present time due to the jact that avail- 
able production credit during the crop 
season of 1931 will be considerably less 
in most sections of Kentucky than in 
other recent years. . 

“Reduced borrowing power amon 
farmers, as a result of the drought, an 
lower prices for farm products, decreased 
bank deposits, inability of banks’ ‘to 
liquidate much of their present indebted- 
ness will operate to curtail. the extension 
of credit by rural banks during the present 
crop production season.’ 

“That Kentucky's committee statement, 
it seems to me, tells the story well and 
briefly.” 





5 : 2 cial loss to bank through ignorance; H.| be made to enable the average citizen to man E: PS a ye ar 
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not release insurance com- 


reconstruct in his own thinking the situa- 


insurance | 


For Greater Safety on 
Every Highway 


ALL FORD CARS ARE EQUIPPED WITH SHATTER-PROOF GLASS WINDSHIELDS 


ED 


FOR greater safety in driving, every Ford car is 
equipped with a Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield. By reducing the dangers of flying glass it has 
saved many lives and prevented countless injuries in 
automobile accidents. 

The value of this important safety factor has been 
known for years, but its use has been limited by expense. 
It is brought to you on the Ford as standard equipment 
only because of the efficiency and economy of Ford 
methods. 


finding ways to manufacture in large volume at low cost. 


Much pioneering work has been done in 


It is interesting to know how the Triplex shatter-proof 
glass windshield of the Ford is made and why it gives so 
much extra protection. The process of manufacture re- 
quires many separate operations, yet it can be explained 
in a few simple words. 

Two pieces of plate glass, carefully ground and 
polished, are covered on ene side with a thin coating 
of gelatine. This coating is baked hard, sprayed with 
liquid celluloid, and treated with a solvent. 

Then, between the two pieces of glass, like the middle 
of a sandwich, is inserted a layer of special celluloid. This 
also has been treated with a solvent. 

When heat and pressure are applied to the glass sand- 
wich, this solvent helps to dissolve the surfaces in contact 





The Ford Tudor Sedan 


is am unusual value at 5490 


1 ; : No one can seriously doubt the value 
tion which existed when the independence | that could come to the republic in this | 
panies from liability in claims resulting|of this country was achieved. : 
from accidents and making 


Ty ELVE 

‘ord prices 0. 
small gost, You om perchase « 
Plane of the Universal Credit Company. 


| 
Eight generators, with a total production capacity of 260,000 horsepower—limited, however, by the trans- I anes ae 2 2 
former to 100,000 kilowatts—have been installed in the powerhouse at Wilson Dam, Tennessee River, on a th F 8 HH 38 
the Muscle Shoals project; and foundations and draft tubes for 10 additional generating units have been | Philadelphia a 40 16 
constructed, according to the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. The completed installation will ct teamed 2 § 2 
provide an ultimate capacity of 612,000 horsepower or more. The photograph shows the present instal- | Atlanta .:.. 16 ii 33 30 
lation. Chicago ..... oo 8 59 33 
: 3 : OE: FOU ~ in ceciss 4% 8 22 10 
, Minneapolis ...... 4 3 22 13 
eration must be stripped of all the myth | those qualities which made ihe founders,| Every citizen should aim to achieve the | Kansas City ...... oie 28 16 
and legend which have been accumulating | and particularly the first President of | independence and selt-reiiance of Wash-|San Francisco 220077. 10 9 + Pe 
for nearly two centuries and their sterling | this country, great. Obviously this 1s not | ington’s generation, otherwise Government _ ana ‘a, 
possible if Washington is regarded as a|may become the master of a generation acer, sense ev ebesee a . se — 


demigod. 
Every leader in public life should aim 


i cs \ day of greatness from an imitation by its|to attain Washington’s stature. In so 
To do this Washington and his gen- | present-day citizens and its officials of 'doing he will increase his own stature.' 





and they are actually fused together. It is almost 
like a welding process. The result is a single sheet 
of beautiful, clear, laminated glass. The final operation 
is sealing the edges as protection against air and moisture. 

This laminated windshield will withstand a 50% harder 
impact before breaking than plate glass of equal thick- 
ness, and is more flexible under impact. When struck 
an unusually hard blow, it will crack, but the danger from 
flying glass is minimized because. the pieces adhere to 
the layer of celluloid. 

The greatest care is taken to insure uniform high 
quality. Plate glass is used for clear vision. One sheet in 
150 is taken for test. For the impact test, a heavy steel ball 
is dropped sixteen feet to the center of a large sheet. 

Other samples are subjected to ultra-violet rays and 
infra-red rays which give, in a few hours, an exposure 
equal to several years of normal driving. This is done to 
check the effect of the sun’s rays and heat on the crystal 
clearness of the glass in actual use. 

Many improvements have been made in the past three 
years so that today, Triplex shatter-proof glass is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest contributions to safety since 
four-wheel brakes. High speed and crowded traffic em- 
phasize the need of the protection it affords. It is just 
another instance of the extra value in the Ford. 


THER BODY TYPES FROM 8430 TO $630 
7.0. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and spere tire extre at 
‘ord on economical terms through Authorised Ford Finance 
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of wealklings or the “Great Father” of a 


. *February figures preliminary: the month 
race of dependents. Let us study Wash- 


had the same number of business days this 


ington as our ideal and put forth every | year and last. 
(Issued by Federal Reserve Board.) 


effort to realize that ideal. 





Thirteen Million Square Feet of Glass 


The Ford Motor Company was the pioneer in making 
glass by a continuous machine process. Its manufac- 
turing economies and unusual facilities make it pos- 
sible to give you Triplex shatter-proof glass in the 
Ford without extra cost. The Rouge plant alone has 
a capacity of 13,000,000 square feet of glass annually. 
This calls for 27,300,000 pounds of silica sand, 8,580,000 
pounds of soda ash, 7,930,000 pounds of limestone, 
1,820,000 pounds of salt cake, 6,136,000 pounds of 
cullet, 78,000 pounds of charcoal, and 156,000 pounds 
of arsenic. For grinding and polishing, the machines 
use 118,440,000 pounds of sand, 7,873,000 pounds of 
stucco, 2,715,000 pounds of garnet, and 724,000 pounds 
of rouge. 





No Flying Class Here 


A woman and three children were in this Ford when 

a passing car upturned a horseshoe in the road and 

sent it crashing into the windshield. No one was hurt 
because there was no flying glass. 





The Impact Test 


A heavy steel ball is dropped sixteen feet on the glass 
used for the Ford windshield as an impact test. Even 
under this severe blow there is no flying glass, 
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Court Holds Sale Ordinance Against Oil Drilling Right to Institute 
Of Insurance on Upheld as Step in City’s Growth) Tax Suit Upheld 


Club Plan Illeg al | Approval Based on Rights of Municipality in Prvoiding for In Massachusetts. 


Method Under Which Sur- 
vivors Profit When Mem- 
ber Dies Is Adjudged Con- 
trary to Public Policy 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


C. W. Corerove ann C. W. CoLcrove Sys- 
TEM, INC., 


v. 
Leo H. Lowe, Director OF THE DEPARTMENT 
or TRADE AND COMMERCE, ETC., ET AL. | 
Iilinois Supreme Court. | 
No. 20424. | 
Appeal from the Circuit Court of Sanga- | 
mon County. | 
Rosert S. Ko.iiner and Doyis, SAMPSON 
& Girrin, 8. Terry Linpwex and A. F. 
Newkirex for appellants; Oscar E. Cari~ 
strom, Attorney General, MONTGOMERY 
S. Winninc, Davin J. KapykK and JAMES 
W. Gutetr, Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral, for appellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 18, 1931 ; 
Mr. Justice Orr delivered .the opinion 


of the court: ae ts ae 
By a bill in equity filed in the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon County, the complain- 


ants sought an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, Leo H. Lowe, director of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, and 
George Huskinson, Superintendent of In- 
surance in said Department, from revok- 
ing the license of C. W. Colgrove to act 
as an insurance agent within this State or 
from otherwise interfering with a method 
used in the sale of life insurance policies 
known as the “C. W. Colgrove System of 
Mutual Estate Associations.” The trial 
court granted a temporary injunction and 
later the defendants demurred to the Dill. 
At a subsequent hearing the demurrer was 
sustained and when the complainants | 
elected to abide by their bill a final decree 
was entered dismissing the bill. From that 
decree an appeal brought the case here 
for review. 


Public Policy Involved } 


It is agreed that the only question to | 
be determined by this appeai is whether 
the Colgrove system for the promotion | 
oi life insurance sales is contrary to the} 

ublic policy ot ‘his State. This system 
s based upon the use of a contract furs | 
nished by the life insurance agent whereby 
a certain number of persons, not exceed~| 
ing 100, taxe out policies of life insur- 
ance on their own lives and all designate 
the same trust company as a common) 
beneficiary trustee of their policies. | 

Each policyholder agrees to imaintain 
his insurance in force for at least five 
years unless the same shall mature as a| 
death claim prior thereto; and in the 
event of his death within five years, 25 
per cent of the face amount of his insur- 
ance shall be set apart by the beneficiary 
trustee and divided into pro rata shares 
for the benefit of such surviving paruies 
te the contract as have kept their in- 
surance in force. The other %5 per cent 
interest in the insurance is paid to the 
estate of the deceased or to bencficiaries 
designated by him. ; 

Each surviving member's share in the) 
proceeds arising from the insurance of) 
any deceased member is to be applied by 
the trustee toward the cost of his in- 
surance. At the end of five years the 
contract automatically expires and no re- 
strictions exist thereafter against change | 
in the beneficiary. It is urged by ap-| 
pellees that the contract is a wagering 
contract, contrary to the public policy of 
this State, with each party thereto en- 
gaging in speculation upon the life of 
every other party to the contract, while 
appellants contend that one who has in- 
sured his own life may, without any in- 
jury to society, of his own volition, enter 
nto a contract with others who have no 
insurable interest in his life by which 
those who survive the five-year period 
shall be benefited by a distribution of 
part of the death claims paid on the 
Policies of those who have died within 
the period. No suggestions of bad faith, 
sharp practices or moral turpitude are 
made or involved in the case before us, 
nor is any question raised concerning the 
validity of the life insurance itself. 


Insurable Interest Defined 

There is no precise definition of public 

licy, and consequently no absolute rule | 
y which.a contract can be measured or 
tested to devermine whether or not it is 
contrary to public policy. The public 
policy of a state or nation is to be found 
in its constitution and statutes, and when | 
cases arise concerning matters upon which | 
they are silent, then in its judicial deci- 
sions and the constant practice of Goy- 
ernment officials. — ‘Zeigler _v, Illinois | 
Trust and Savings Bank, 245 Ill. 180, and | 
cases cited.) | 

Authorities generally agree that a con-| 
tract is mot void as against public policy 
unless it is injurious in some way to the 
interests of society. (13 C. J. 427; Steen 
v. Modern Woodmen, 296 Ill. 104), and for 
the same reasoy our laws will not permit 
individuals to Obligate themselves by a 
contract either to do or not to do anything 
when the thing to be done or omitted has 
a tendency to be injurious to the public or 
against the public good. People v. Chicago 
Gas Trust Co. 130 Ill. 268. 

Public policy has universally found ex- 
pression in judicial decisions refusimg to 
allow life insurance to be taken out in the 
first instance by persons having no in- 
terest in the life of the insured. In ac- 
cordance with those decisions, it has been 
uniformly held that a contract of in- 
surance upon a life in which the insurer 
has no interest is a pure wager that gives 
the insurer a sinister counter-interest in | 
having the life come to an end. | 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in the case of | 

rigsby v. Russell, 222 U. 8. 149, said: 
“The very meaning of an insurable in- 
terest is an interest in having the life 
continue. * * * Indeed, the ground of the | 
objection to life insurance without inter- 
est in the earlier English cases was not, 
the temptation to murder, but the fact | 
that such wagers came to be regarded 
as a mischievous kind of gaming.” 

Public policy forbids one person, who} 
has no interest in the continuance of the | 
life of another, from speculating on that 
life by procuring a policy of insurance. | 
On the other hand our courts have re-| 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 








Income and Estate 


Tax Urged in Florida 


——_—_4+——. 





Economies in Government Also | 
Recommended 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Mar, 12, | 


An income tax and an estate tax, the 
income tax to become operative three | 
years after its adoption, are recommended 
by the Florida legislative finance and 
taxation committee in its final report just 
submitted. The committee also suggested | 
an annual capital stock tax on business 
corporations. 

Economies and reform of State gov- 
ernmenta!l machinery by the abolition and 
consolidation of boards and offices were| 
recommended. The committee pointed to) 
a revenue of $51,534,000 from the one} 
mill school tax in 1929 in urging the 
retention of this tax. { 

The 15 Representatives and Senators 
who are members of the committee ap-| 
pointed by Governor Doyle E, Carlton} 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1,] 
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evelopment Given to 


Decision Sustaining Los 


Angeles Regulation; Dissent Noted 





A Los Angeles zoning ordinance 
prohibiting oil-well drilling operations 
on land valuable for residential pur- 
poses anc ita ite vicratsy of highly 
developed residcniiaz subdivisions, has 
been sustained by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
though the area involved had been 
excluded from the residential district, 
prior to the ordinance, so as to per- 
mit drilling for oil. The fact that 
lessees of land involved had made 
large expenditures in reliminary 
work on a project of oil development 
was held not to make the ordinance 
a taking of proverty without due 
process of law. The regulation was 
considered a reasonable exercise of 
police power. 

(Publication of the full tert of the 
majority opinion of the court, written 
by Circuit Judge WiLeur, was begun 
in the issue of Mar. 11, and concluded 
in the issue of Mar. 12.) 

A concurring opinion by Circuit 
Judge SawTe._te, and a_ dissenting 
opinion by Circuit Judge RvudxIN, 
follow; 

SAWTELLE, District Judge, concurring: 

There is no question in this case of the 
power of the City of Los Angeles to enact 
zoning laws, for the highest courts of the 
States and of the Federal Government 
have upheld the right of a municipality 
to place reasonable restrictions upon 
property development within its own lim- 
its. The demands of modern urban life. 
the growth of civic spirit, the ever-in- 
creasing necessity of social control for 
the general welfare: all of these factors 
have brought about an increased atten- 
tion to city planning. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is such a plan more 
necessary than in a city like Los Angeles, 
whose area is larger than that of many 
counties and whose basic development 
has been that of a residential community. 
So long as the duly constituted authori- 
ties of this or of any other city proceed 
to enact zoning laws in a manner that is 
not arbitrary and does not deprive citi- 
zens of their constitutional rights, then 
the court will not interfere. Even in 
cases where the validity of the legislative 
classification for zoning purposes is fairly 
debatable, the legislative judgment must 
pe ailowed. Radice v. New York, 264 
. 8. 292. 

There is nothing in the record to show 





Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


Mar. 12, 1931 
The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, My. Justice Su- 
therland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. — 

William E. Mikell Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Robert C. Walker, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Earl Grant Harrison, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Ulric Johnson Mengert, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Herrick Bond, 
of Boston, Mass.; and Daniel R. Rother- 
mel, of Philadelphia, Pa., were admitted 
to practice. ee 

No. 8 Original. The State of Louisiana, 
complainant, v. The State of Mississippi. 
Proposed ferm of decree submitved by Mr. 
Robert Ash in that behalf. 


Present: 


No. 263. Maas & Waldstein Company, 
petitioner. v. The United States. Submit- 
ted by Mr. George E. Holmes, Mr. W, A. 


Sutherland, and Mr. Donald Havens for the 


petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg. Mr. Claude R. Branch, and Mr. 


Charles R. Pollard for the respondent. 

No. 264. The George E. Breece Lumber 
Company et al., appellant, v. Rupert E. As- 
plund, State Comptroller of the State of 
New Mexico. Submitted by Mr. Clarence M. 
Botts for the appellants and by Mr. E. K. 
Neuman and Mr. E. R. Wright for the ap- 


pellee. 

No. 141, Hilary Halbert Jr. et al., etc., 
petitioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica; 

No. 142. Rich Halbert, a minor, etc., 


petitioner, v. The United States of America; 


No. 143. Vernon Sidney Halbert, a minor, 
etc., petitioner, v. The United States of 
America; 

No. 144. Sidney E. Halbert, a minor, etc., 
petitioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica; 

No. 145. Rose Peers Pickernoll et al., pe- 
titioners, v. The United States of America; 

No. 146. Lulu M. Elliott, et al., etc., 


petitioners, v. The United States of America; 


No. 147. Mary Barichio Petit et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No, 148, Dewey Barichio, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No. 149. Edna May Elliott, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No, 150. Charles G. Elliott Jr., et al., 


petitioners, v. The United States of America; 
No. 151. Agnes Rubens, et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America; 






No, 152. Virginia Walkowsky, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 

No. 153, Lizzie Rolfson, et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America; and 

No, 154, Mary Francis Provoe, et al., 


petitioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Argument continued by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Richardson for the re- 
spondent, and concluded by Mr. Webster 
Ballinger for the petitioners, with leave 
to petitioners to file supplemental brief 
within five days. 

No, 199. David Burnet, 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Samuel F. 
Houston. Argued by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. William Clarke Mason for the re- 
spondent. 

No, 202. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sallie H. 
Henry; and 

No. 203. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. William 
Hobart Porter et al., executors, etc. Argued 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the petitioner, by Mr, William 
Clarke Mason for the respondent in No. 
202, and by Mr. Walter Lee Sheppard for 
the respondent in No. 203. 

No, 235. Edward F, Flynn, as Executor, 
etc., petitioner, v. New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company. Argued 
by Mr. William F. Geenty for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Edward R. Brumley for 
the respondent. 

No. 239. Alvis 
etc., petitioner, v. 
Bapkruptey, ete.; 

©. 240. John B. Varney, petitioner. vy. 
W. K. Elliott, Trustee in Bankruptey, ete. 

No. 241. J. M. Emith and A. B. Scott, 
petitioners, v. W. K. Elliott, Trustee in 
a a ae etc.; and 

oO. . A. G. Rutherford, petitioner, v. 
W. K. Elliott, Trustee in Giatrasten ur. 
Argument commenced by Mr, Randolph 
Bias for the petitioners. 

Adjourned until Mar. 13 at 12 o'clock, 
yeas me aay seul ony be: Nos, 239 (240, 

, an ), » 261, 282, i \ > 
315, 330, and 334. os 


Commissioner of 


Maynard, administrator, 
W. K. Elliott, Trustee in 





Journal of the Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals | 


Mar. 12, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot, 


Patents 


Blythe D. Watts, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Lester H. Kincaid, Akron, Ohio, were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

No, 2697. Ex parte Irving C, Jennings. 
Improvement in wet vacuum pumping ap- 
paratus. Argued by Mr. Louis W. South- 
gate for appellant, and by Mr. T. A, Hos- 
tetler, Solicitor for the Patent Oflice. 

No, 2684. Ex parte Elmyr A. Laughlin. 
Method of hardening the surfaces of steer 
castings. Argued by Mr. Jorhua R,. H. Potts 
tor appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8, Miller 
for the, Patent Office. 

No, 2647. Ex parte Patrick P. LaMontagne. 
Improvements in hosiery. Argued by Mr. 
Harold Olsen for appellant, and by Mr. T. 
~ Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Of- 
ce 

Nos. 2668. and 2669. Ex parte Thomas W. 
Posser. Improvement in hosiery drying 
and shaping structures. Argued by Mr, Har- 
old Olsen for appellant, and by Mr. How- 
ard S, Miller for the Patent Office, 











or even indicate that the legislative body 
acted arbitrarily or without warrant of 
law, and this being so the courts have 
not the right to review or annul their ac- 
{ tion. The trial judge ruled out testimony 
concerning the manner in which the pas- 


sage of the original excepting ordinance, 
which by implication allows the property 
of the appellants to be considered as in- 
dustrial rather than as residential, and 
there is nothing in the record as it stands 
to indicate that the revoking of that per- 
|mission was more arbitrary than the 
granting of it. 

It is admitted by the appellees that the 
Standard Oil Company, actin under 
rights allowed it by the permissive ordi- 
nance, had expended certain sums of 
money in preparation for drilling an oil 
well upon the property in question, but 
the prohibitive ordinance was no more 
an arbitrary taking of the money so ex- 
pended than was the permissive ordi- 
}nance an arbitrary destruction of prop- 
erty rights that had been created by the 
| investment of large sums of money in the 
| Monte Mar Vista Tract, Glenville Square, 
; Cheviot Hitls, Walter G. McCarthy-Bev- 
|} erly Business Center, and the Pacific Mili- 
jtary Academy, all real estate develop- 
ments near enough to the land of the ap- 
pellanis as to be affected by the charac- 
|; tex of development permitted there. 
| In formulating its zoning laws the City 
of Los Angeles did not attempt to pro- 
hibit pumping oil from wells already 
drilled. But to prohibit oil development | 
in an area not heretofore used for that 
purpose involves a difierent question, one | 
in which we cannot deny that the City 
of Los Angeles acted within its powers. 
The courts have held that a city may 
prevent an owner selling his property for 
business purpose when the value as busi- 
ness property is 100 or 200 per cent 
greater than the value as _ residential | 
| property, Zahn v. Board of Public Works, | 
195 Cal. 497, 274 U. S. 325: the question 
|is similar in this case. There is not a 
;complete destruction of property rights, 
for the trial court found that the value | 
of this property for residential purposes 
| was at least $10,000 per acre, whereas its | 
; Value for industrial development. that is, 
| drilling for oil, was purely speculative. 
|. The Standard Oil Company and the}! 
; Marblehead Land Company are in no po- 
| Sition to assert that they have been mis- | 
‘led or deprived of a constitutional right. | 
| They knew the facts as to the develop- | 
ment of the surrounding property and 
that several high-class residential dis- 
| tricts had been built up whose value would 
| be greatly impaired by oil development in 
their vicinity. 








| s 
Plans for. Development 
Of Property Known 

The appellants must have realized that 
the granting of special privileges to them- 
selves would have a harmful effect on the 
property of those around them; they must 
have realized, also, that the dominant 
trend of the city’s development was resi- | 
dential and that to interfere with or| 
|}check that growth would be harmful to 
the city as a whole, and that industrial- 
tization of any area in the general line} 
of residential growth would be contrary | 
| to the whole plan of the zoning commis- | 
sion. | 
| In the absence of any evidence to the; 
; contrary, the ordinance whereby the City 
|of Los Angeles denied to the appellants 
|the right to drill for oil on their land 
; seems to be a logical part of the general 
|}scheme of growth, and not an arbitrary 
}act working undue hardship on persons 
| or corporations. 

RupkIN, Circuit Juage, dissenting: | 

During his lifetime, Judge Dietrich pre- | 
pared an opinion in this case reversing | 
the decree of the court below, in which 
I concurred. For the reasons there stated 
|I feel constrained to dissent from the 





| [Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


sec, 4821, R. S., 

1071027, F. A. Bruckman, Automatic pastry 
making machine, D. C., N. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc, E 2446, McLaren Consolidated 
Cone Corp. v. American Baking Co. Decree 
for plaintiff, claims 22, 24, 33, 34 and 69 held 
infringed Jan, 19, 1931. 

1114246, F. M. Furber, Temperature control- 
ling apparatus for internal combustion en- 
gines, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louls), Doc. 9069, 
| Chrysler Sales Corp. et al. v., Detroit Motor 
| Appliance Co. Dismissed pursuant to stipula- 
tion Feb. 2, 1931. | 

1150613, Millice & Mueller, Sheet metal safe, 
1D. c.. S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 56-308, Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co. v. Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
| Dismissed without prejudice Feb, 3, 1931. 

1171314, A. Broschek, Intaglio printing ma- 
chine, filed Jan. 30, 1931, D. C, Del., Doc. E 
860, F. M. Walsh. v. Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
| 1225051, H. M. Peters, Portable electric lamp, | 
Cc. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11126, Faries Mfg. Co. 
v. S. W. Farber Mig. Co. Decree reversed | 
(notice Feb. 2, 1931). | 

1257498, Lanier & Driesbach, Pastry mould-| 
ing and baking apparatus, 1708898, W. M. Rob- | 





|erts. Machine for making ice cream cones, | 
D. C., N. Q. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc, E 
2453, McLaren Consolidated Cone Corp. v.| 


American Baking Co. Dismissed without prej- 





| udice Jan. 19, 1931. 
{ 1271527 (a), M. C. Hopkins, Sound regen- 
{erating machine, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
| 35-312, Lektophone Corp. v. Spartan Elec- 
| tric Corp. Consent and order of discontinu- 
|} ance Jan. 28, 1931. | 
1271527 (b), M. C. Hopkins, Sound regen- 
| erating machine, 1271529, same, Acoustic de- 
vice, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 35-106, Lekto- 


phone Corp. v. Leaf Burkhard Radio Electric 
| Corp. Consent and order of discontinuance | 
8, 1931 | 









9, (See 1271527 (b).) | 
. H. D. Morton, Portable electric are 
welding apparatus, Re. 15313, 1620219, same, 
Arc welding system, 1648560, same, Electric 
arc welding, 1648563, same, Electric arc weld- 
ing apparatus, filed Feb. 3, 1931, D. C., 8. D.} 
N. Y., Doc. E 57-343, Automatic Are Welding | 
Co. v. General Electric Co. | 
1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, D. | 
» 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 49-92, Alemite Mfg. Co. 
v. Biddle Purchasing Co, et al. Consent de- 
cree for plaintiff (notice Jan, 31, 1931). 
1307734. (See 1307733.) 
1395759. (See 1395836.) 
1395836. W. Kops, Gas 
Monro, same, D. C. Dela., Doc, E 715, Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. v. Bullard-Davis, Inc. 
Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 30, 1931. 
1428226, A. J. Ganz. Display device, filed Feb. | 
3. 1931, D. C, 8. D.N ” . E 57-350, 
Einson-Freeman Co., v. Singer Box Co., 


Inc. 

1441054, J. Barry, Outlet box, appeal filed 
Feb. 2, 1931, C. C. A. 2d Cir., Doe, 11334, 
Hope Foundry & Machine Co. vy. A 
Bonnell et al. 

1441061, O. P. Cadmus, Ply wood, D. C., 8. 
D. N. Y¥., Doc, E 45-197, O. P. Cadmus v. J. 
Szabo et al. Dismissed under rule 57 Jan.| 
29, 1931, | 
144217, S. Sparks, Method of making oiled 
paper, 1593128, 1. L, Leadbetter, Apparatus 
for the manufacture of oiled paper, filed Jan. 
30, 1931, D. C., W. D. Wash. (Tacoma), Doc, 
E 440, California-Oregan Paper Mills v, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. 


mask, 1395759, R. 


Inc., 





1470524, H. B. Burt, Making frozen confec- 
tions, 1505592, FP. W. Epperson, Frozen con- 
fectioncry, 1718997, H. B. Burt, same, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, E §8-27-J, 
National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. F. B. Foss. | 
(Patents held valid and infringed Jan. 26, 
| 1931 

1494042, W. G. Twyman, Molds for glass 
cylinders, appeal filed Feb. 2, 1931, C. C,. A., 


} 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9118, W. G. Twyman 
| v. Radiant Glass Co. 

1505592. (See 1470524.) 
1532551, C. E. Reed, Rotary deep well drill- | 
| ing apparatus, D. C. Del., Doc. E 645, C. E. 
Reed v. The National Supply Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice Jan. 30, 1931. 

1533858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and means 

| for neutralizing capacity coupling in audions, 

. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc, ——-, Hazeltine Corp, v. 
| Netional Carbon Co., Inc., et al. Decree 

affirmed (notice Feb. 2, 1931). 

| 1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device for mo-! 


° 








| D. C. Ma.,, 
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Case Involves Corporation’s | 
Effort to Recover Levy on | 


Real Estate Sold After 
Assessment Day | 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 12. 

A corporation may maintain’a proceed- | 
ing to abate a tax on real estate which it | 
sold after assessment day, the Massachu- | 
setts Supreme Judicial Court has held in| 
@ case entitled Hamilton Manufacturing | 
Plant v. City of Lowell. | 
The purchaser is not the person ag-| 
grieved by an overassessment because he 
was not the person assessed and is not 


primarily liable for the tax, the opinion 
explained. 

Machinery belonging to a cotton manu- 
facturing plant which was not operated 
from October, 1926, to the assessment date 
(Apr. 1, 1927) was subject to local taxa- | 
tion, the court ruled. Machinery not used 
in the conduct of the corporation’s busi- 
ness was exempt under the statute, but, 
a temporary suspension in the actual use 
of such machinery did not operate to 
exempt it, the opinion declared. 

On Apr. 1, 1927, the court pointed out, 
“the property as a whole was as_ well! 
adapted as it was in the preceding Octo- 
ber for operation for the purpose for 
which it was designed. Manufacture had! 
been suspended for less than six months | 

rior to the tax date. That was due to}! 
inancial embarrassment of the owner and | 
depression in the cotton business. It was 
not due to the machinery. As a practi-| 
cal metter, the situation of the complain- | 
ant was such as to render unlikely re-| 
newed operation of the plant by it. But} 
it was not incapacitated in law from re- 
suming such operation. Its charter powers 
do not appear to have changed. There) 
was no legal obstacle to the sale of the 
property. A purchaser might use it for the | 
purpose for which it was designed. Radical | 
and not unprecedented improvement in| 





|that branch of manufacture might bring 


about that result. There was nothing in 
the physical condition of the property to 
prevent the operation of the plant. It had 
not been dismantled. Its integrity had! 
not been broken. It was in no essential 
particular disabled. It was ready for 
use.” 


Board of Tax Appeals | 
7 7 | 
Announces Decisions, 


Promulgated March 12, 1931 


Nora M. Carney, B. F. Perkins, William 
Roy Carney, Elizabeth S. Wright, Quin- 
ton Johnstone Jr. C. B. Seymour, J. 
Joseph Wright, W. J. Carney, C. B. Sey- 
mour, Administrator, Estale of Annie 
L. Seymour, William Roy Carney, Ad- 
ministrator, Estale of Margaret Cun- 
ningham. Docket Nos. 27604, 27605, 
27606, 27607, 27608, 27609, 27610, 27611, 
27612 and 27613. 


Transferee proceedings. Where the 
Board has decided that there is no 
deficiency on the part of the taxpayer 
for certain years, and the time for 
taking an appeal has elapsed without 
appeal by eithér party, the respond- 
ent is bound by the decision and may 
not assert a transferee liability against 
the stockholders of the taxpayer. 

Id. Limitations. Under section 280 
(b)(2) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
notices mailed to transferees on Feb. 
26, 1927, are timely. Burnett v. Will- 
ingham Loan & Trust Co.,— U.S. —. 

Lee B. Foster. Docket No. 37841. 


Following Edward Mallinckrodt Sr., 
4 B. T. A. 1112; Edward Mallinckrodt 
Jr., 14 B. T. A. 194; Ida C. Calloway 
et al., Executors, 18 B. T. A. 1059, the 

titioner settlor is entitled to deduct 
osses based upon sale of securities to 
a trust. 











NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
as amended Feb. 18, 


1922.) 


tor vehicles, D. C., S. D. Ohio (Dayton), Doc. 
E 265, Rotary Lift Co., et al. v. Joyce-Cridland 
Co., et al. Consent decree holding claims 2, 
3, 7 and 8 valid and infringed Feb. 2, 1931. 
1566066, H. M. Becher, Process for dyeing 
fur and product thereof, D. C., S. D. N. Y. 


Doc. E 44-188, P. Becher, et al. v. Brickner & 
Bernfeld, Inc., et al. Doc. E 45-25, H. M. 
Becher, et al. v. A. Vandeweghe. Doc. E 45-27, 


H. M. Becher, et al. v. Vandeweghe Fur Co., 
Inc., et al. Dismissed under rule 57 Jan. 29, 
1931, in each of above cases, 

1566109, E. C. McKeefrey, Garment, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y.> Doc. E 35-262, Model Brassiere Co., 
Inc. v. Poisefair Brassiere Co., Inc. Consent 
and order of discontinuance Jan. 28, 1931. 


1572474. (See 1728114.) 

1578607, Levy & Wander, Watch, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 45-265, M. H. Levy, et al. v. 
S. R. Hofiman, et al. (Hoffman Watch Co.). 
Dismissed under rule 57 Jan. 29, 1931. 

1593128. (See 1444217.) 

1594047, E. F. Clark, Pocket cigar lighter, 


D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-292, Clark Lighter 
Co., Inc. v. Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc. 
Dismissed under rule 57 Jan. 29, 1931. 

1618124, lL, A, Foote, System of accrual ac- 
counting, D, C., N, D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. 2744-K, The Foote-Adap-Table Systems 
v. City National Bank. Consent decree hold- 
ins patent valid and infringed Jan. 19. 1931. 

1620219, 1648560, 1648563. (See 1278985.) 

1650395, S. Siege!, Fixed capacity condenser 
and method of making same, Des. 82797, S. I. 
Cole, Condenser casing, filed Jan. 31, 1941, D. 
c., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57-339, Aerovox Wire- 
less Corp, v. Polymet Mfg. Corp. 

1652262, M. Walter, Dumping mechanism 
for semi-trailers, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 
M. Walter v. The Heil Co. Decree reversed 
(notice Feb. 2, 1931). 

1681°27, F. Tausend, Artificially hemstitched 


fabric, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56-325, F. 
Teusend y. Krant-Temkin Corp. Consent de- 
cree for plaintiff Jan. 31, 1931. Same. filed 


Feb. 6, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥Y., Doc. E 57-354, 
F. Tausend v. Barth & Guttman, Inc. 


1697563, (See Re. 17361.) 
1708898. (See 1257498.) 
1718997. (See 1470524.) 


1728114, A. C, Fischer, Expansion joint ma- 
terial, 1742650, same, Constructional material, 
1748016, same, Constructional strip and method 
of making same, 1572474, same, Expansion 
joint, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 674, 
a. ° ~~ v. = Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
et al. smissed without prejudi 
Jan. 26, 1931). simaeaa ates 

1740345. (See Re. 17361.) 

1742650, 1748016. (See 1728114.) 

1773199, J. Price, Heat exchanger, filed Jan. 
29, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 57-329, The 
Griscom Russell Co. v. Foster Wheel Corp. 

1779193, D. Silberman, Garment fastening 
tapes, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 57-163, Waldes 
pant meee, sme. . L. M. Rabinowitz & Co., 
ne. onsent and order of disc 
Jan 28. 1931. arene 

1785637, C. Lipper, Method of making hats 
and the product thereof, filed Feb. 3, 1931, 
D. C., S. D, N, Y., Doc, E 57-349, Lipper Mfg. 
Co, v. Cornell Headwear Co. et al, 

1789949, A. Georgiev, Electrolytic célls, filed 
Feb. 2, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. B 57-340, 
Aerovox Wireless Corp. v. Concourse Electric 


Co., Ine. 
Re. 15313. (See 1278985.) 
Re. 15733, Kesten & Osborne, 


brake for electric elevators and 


Automatic 
method of 


operating same, C, C. A., 2d Cir., Doe, 11146, 
Otis Elevator Co, v. Atlantic Elevator Co., Inc., 
Decree modified (notice Feb. 2, 1931). 


te. 17261, P, M. McInerney, Art of building 
concrete surfacing structures, 1697568, J. N. | 
Heltzel, Concrete surfacing joint and means 
for and method forming same, 1740345, 
same, Traffic line snd joint machine and 
method of producing same, ed Jan. 29, 1931, 
Doc, E 1828, J. N. Heltzel v. W. J. 
Sechmelyun:et al. (Caton Sand Co.). 

Des, 82417, F. W. Ellington, Shoes, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 56-371, Delman, Inc., v. 
Wise Shoes, Inc, Consent decree for plain- 
tiff Feb. 2. 1931 

Des. 82 (See 1650395.) | 

T. M. 257959, Sinclair Refining Co., Machine 
for mixing and spraying liquid soap and 
water, filed Jan. 30, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E. Div., Doc. E 3678, Sinclair Refining Co. 
v. Phoenix Oil Co, 


of 








| 
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« « CURRENT LAW » » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Amusement parks—Operation—Negligence—Injury to patron of amusement de- 
vice—“Sleigh Ride”—Degree of care—Burden of proof— 


An amusement park company operating. among other amusement devices, a so- 
called “Sleigh Ride” consisting of small cars drawn to the top of a trestle by a 
chain and allowed to coast down a steep grade by gravity, with a right angle 
curve at the bottom of the grade, was required to exercise a high degree of care 
to protect patrons from injury, and where a passenger was thrown from a car 
when the car struck the right angle turn at full ve. because an employe who 
was stationed at the foot of a grade to apply a brake and to check the speed was 
otherwise engaged, the company had the burden of proving that it had exercised 
such care, since it had exclusive control and management of the device, and the 
accident was such that, in the ordinary course of experience, it would not have 
happened if proper care had been used. 


Kehoe et al. v. Ceniral Park Amusement Co.; C. C. A. 3, No, 4290, Feb. 16, 1931. 


Marriage—Breach of marriage contract—Liability of third person for inducing 
party to breach contract— 


An employer who induced an employe who was engaged to marry a third person 
to break the marriage contract by solicitation, increase of her salary from $150 to 
$250 a month and by undue attentions, was not liable to the third person for in- 
terfering with his marriage to the employe, since, in the absence of a statute so 
Hes mon there is no right of action for inducing one to break a contract of 
marriage. 

Clardhan v. Cosper; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22644, Feb. 13, 1931. 


Motor carriers—Operation—Real estate firm transporting prospects to subdivision 
as carrier for reward— 


A California real eState firm, in the transportation of a prospect to a subdivision, 
was “a carrier of persons for reward,” within the meaning of a statute requiring 
such carriers to use the utmost care and diligence in the transportation of its 
passengers, as distinguished from a carrier of persons without reward who are re- 
quired by statute to exercise merely ordinary care and diligence. 


Royal Finance Corp. of California v. Miller} C. C. A. 9, No. 6240, Feb. 16, 1931. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Exercise of judgment in emergency—Application of 
brakes on slippery pavement— 


An automobile driver who applied her brakes on a slippery pavement covered 
with a coating of ice and snow in an effort to avoid an accident, thereby causing 
the car to skid and strike the driver of another automobile who was putting chains 
on his car, was not negligent, where she was confronted at the time with a situa- 
tion requiring her to use her judgment as to whether she should apply the brakes 
——- the speed of her automobile and go ahead, in order to avoid the ac- 
cident. 

Byron v. O'Connor; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct. 





Banks—Federal reserve banks—Actions against—Replevin of liberty bonds sent to 
bank for redempiion—Jurisdiction oF cour:— 


An action in replevin against a Federal reserve bank for stolen liberty bonds 
which had been called by the Government for redemption and had been sent to 
the bank by a purchaser with a request that a draft therefor be forwarded to the 
purchaser, brought by the true owners before remittance by the bank, was not an 
action against the United States, or an action involving property of the United 
States in the possession of the bank as ‘its fiscal agent which could not be seized 
by process, where the bank disclaimed any interest in ihe bonds, surrendered them 
to the court and petitioned the court that the purchaser be required to interplead, 
and the purchaser answered and alleged that he was a good faith purchaser and 
= owner oo bonds. 

ommercia nion insurance Co. et al. v. Connolly, etc.; Minn. l fe 
28269, Mar. 6, 1931. ' a ee 


SUMMARY. OF DECISIONS 


Published in Full Text in This Issue 





Insurance—Regulation—Unlawful method of promoting sales—Contract between in- 
surers giving survivors of five-year period share in proceeds of policies of parties 
dying within period— 

A system of promoting sales of life insurance pursuant to which a number of 
persons taking out life insurance sign a contract iurnished by the agent by which 
they designate the same trust company as beneficiary trustee to which one-fourth 
of the proceeds of the policics of parties who die during a five-year period shall 
be paid to be accumulated during such period for the benefit of the survivors, may 
be prohibited by the Supzrintendent of Insurance of Illinois, since such method of 
stimulating business, and the contract signed pursuant thereto, is contrary to the 
— policy of such State, in view of the fact that the parties to the contract 

ave no insurable interest in each other.—Colgrove et al. v. Lowe et al. (Ill. Sup. 
Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 104, Mar. 13, 1931. 
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Tax on Annuity — 


For Journalists’ 


Home Is Argued 


Government Claims Right to 
Levy, on Ground That 
Payment Is Made Out of 
Income From Estate 


The taxability of annuities, created by 
will in which there was no specific di- 
| rection as to payment from the corpus of 
the estate or from the income, was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Burnet, Commis- 
sioner, v. Whitehouse, No. 129, on Mar. 11. 

The particular. annuity in question, As- 
| Sistant Attorney General G. A. Young- 
quist explained to the court, arose from 
the will of James Gordon Bennett. In his 
will Mr. Bennett provided for about 20 
| annuities. He also provided for the es- 
| tablishment of a memorial for his father, 
James Gordon Bennett, the founder of 
; the New York Herald. 
| Journalists’ Home Provided 

The will provided, said Mr. Youngquist, 
that a corporation be founded to erect 
the “James Gordon Bennett Memorial 
Home for New York Journalists.” His 
residuary estate was devised to this cor- 
poration, formation of which was given 
to Eugene Higgins, Rodman Wanamaker 
and James Stillman. The annuity in 
| question was to be paid from this fund. 

Mr. Youngquist contended that the an- 
nuity was taxable, since it was to be paid 
out of the income of the residuary estate. 
He pointed out that’ in Irwin v. Gavit, 
268 U. S. 161, the court held that a gift 
of the income from a trust fund for life, 

| the beneficiary to have no interest in the 
corpus, was taxable to the beneficiary and 
| not exempt as a bequest. The same prin- 
ciple applied, he said, to an annuity which 
was paid primarily out of the income of 
the residuary estate. If paid out of the 
| corpus, Mr. Youngquist admitted, such an- 
| nuity would not taxable. This was in 
answer to a question by Chief Justice 
| Hughes, 

echnical distinctions between “be- 
quests of income” and annuities, the As- 
sistant Attorney General admitted, but, 
he said, the distinctions are of form, not 
of substance. In substance there is no 
distinction between income paid in one 
form or in another. 

‘For Sybil Whitehouse, the taxpayer and 
annuitant, Marion N. Fisher argued that 
under the terms of the will there was 
no right to receive income as such. The 
amount constituted a charge upon the 
residuary estate. He distinguishe 
case of Irwin v. Gavit, on the ground that 
| here there was no bequest of income. 

It was peinted out that the annuity 
payments were not payments of income 
prepuces by a fund or corpus set aside 
n trust for the annuitant’s benefit pur- 

| suant to Mr. Bennett's direction. No 
| trust was contemplated by the will, none 
| was set up by the executors, and under 
| the law of New York the creation of a 
‘trust would not have been permitted. 


| 











Beautiful Things from the Past 


Tn days when life was less hurried and leisure was more plentiful, 


men and women took pride in producing with their own hands works 
of art for their homes. Today their handiwork is prized by all lovers 


of beautiful and quaint things. 


To all who appreciate beautiful, decorative things for the home 
The Sun’s weekly Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages are a 


source of keen delight and satisfaction. 


Every Saturday throughout the year there are several pages in 


The Sun devoted to the craftsmanship of days gone by—pages that 


describe authentically and illustrate with unusual pictures antique 


. furniture, works of art, rare jewelry, tapestries, silverware, pottery 


and many other objects of art. 
Messer Stow, the noted authority on antiques. 


The pages are edited by Charles 


For $1.50 you can have the Saturday issues of The Sun, containing 
the Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages, sent to you every week 


for a full year. 
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Insurance Sales 


On ‘Club’ Basis 
Held Unlawful 





Promotion Plan by Which) 
Survivors Profit From 
Death of Member Against | 
Illinois Public Policy 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
peatedly held that one may insure his | 
own life for the benefit of another having 
no insurable interest therein. ‘(Blooming- 
ton Benefit Association v. Blue, 120 Ill. | 
121; Hawley v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 291 id. | 
29). And it has also been held that one} 
who has insured his own life may in good | 
faith, by an assignment of the policy, pro- | 
vide for the payment of the insurance 
money to an assignee who has no in- 
surable interest in the life insured (Stake 
v. Stake, 228 Ill. 630; Martin v. Stubbins, 
126 id. 387; Hawley v. Aetna Life Ins. | 
Co., supra; Grigsby y. Russell, supra), but 
these cases all involved the validity of| 
the insurance contract alone, for which 
the assignee had given value, and did | 
not present for solution any collateral | 
agreement executed contemporaneously, | 
from which the chief benefits to the in- 
sured depend upon the death benefits to 
be derived by the living members in case 
of the death of one or more of the other | 
contracting parties. 


Inducements Analyzed 


No case has been cited and none can | 
be found in this State where the validity 
of a contract of this or similar nature has | 
been passed upon by this court, but a con- 
sideration of the contract itself will en- 
able us to determine whether it has any 
of the elements which bring it within the 
designation of a wagering contract and 
thus make it void as against public 
policy. 

By the Colgrove system an applicant 
for life insurance is offered not only the 
usual indemnity, investment, savings, 
loan, cash surrender and other features 
incident to the modern life insurance 
policy, but is at the same time offered 
a contract by means of which he will 
be. allowed to share pro rata during a 
five-year period in a trust fund or pool 
to be created by the deposit of one-fourth 
of the proceeds of life insurance moneys 
paid on account of the death of any of 
the other contracting members, not ex- 
ceedings 99 in number. 

The applicant, in order to share in the 
benefits of this contract, likewise agrees 
that in case of his death during the five- 
year period the trustee named shall de- | 
posit 25 per cent of the proceeds of his | 
policy in the trust fund for the benefit | 
of the surviving parties and pay the} 
other 75 per cent to his estate or other 
beneficiaries named. 

The inducement or consideration held | 
out to the applicant for life insurance by 
this method is the chance to profit, if he 
lives, by the early death of one or more 
of the other 99 contracting parties, in 
whose lives he can not possibly have any 
insurable interest. A direct financial gain 
is anticipated by the application of part 
of the insurance carried by the members 
who die to help reduce the premiums on 
the insurance carried by those who live. 

The applicant thus expresses his will- 
ingness to forfeit 25 per cent of the in- 
surance money which would otherwise 
be paid to his own beneficiaries if he died 
during the first five years for what he 
thinks is'a better chance to live during 
this five-year period and participate in 
some of the death dividends of his con- 
temporaries. | 

Scheme Considered Wager 

‘This is nothing but speculation in hu-| 

an life, and as such the contract is void 
as a wagering contract. The ve1y basis 
of the scheme is a bet or wager for per- 
sonel profit, an opportunity to specutate 
on one’s chances of outliving the other 
members. The pool or trust fund created 
by the death of any of the contracting 
parties is a sum of money of which the 
trust company is the stakeholder; under 
an agreement to divide the sum among 
the winners, who are to be determiued by 
the chances of life. The different con- 
tracting parties have no insurable intcrest 
in the lives of one another, and to ailow 
them to benefit by the death of others of 
their number is to allow them to do indi- 








rectly by a contract what they are not 
allowed to do directly 
In Warnock v. Davis, 104 U. S. 924, a 


life insurance policy executed on the life 
of the deceased was held to be a valid 
contract, and as such deemed assignable 
by the insured to the Scioto Trust Associ- 
ation as security for any sums advanced 
for premiums or assessments. In that case 
there was also a contemporaneous con- 
tract by which the trust association was 
to receive nine-tenths of the insurance 
money and the personal representatives of 
the insured one-tenth in case of the lat- 
ter’s death. 

The court there held that the trust as- 
sociation had no insurable interest in the | 
life of the deceased; and could not have| 
taken out a policy in its own name, and 
in defining insurable interest said: ‘It 
is not easy to define, with precision, what | 
will in all cases constitute an insurable 
interest, so as to take the contract out of 
the class of wager policies. It may be} 
stated generally, however, to be such an 
interest. arising from the relations of the | 
party obtaining the insurance, either as 
creditor of or surety for the assured, or 
from the ties of blood or marriage to him, 
as will justify a reasonable expectation 
of advantage or benefit from the contin- 
uance of his life. It is not necessary that 
the expectation of advantage or benefit 
should be always capable of pecuniary es- 


e a. for a parent has an _ insurable 
a nterest in the life of his child, and a 
child in the life of his parent; a hus-| 


band in the life of his wife and a wife} 
in the life of her husband. The natural 
affection in cases of this kind is consid- 
ered as more powerful, as operating more 
efficacioulsy, to protect the life of the in- 
sured than any other consideration. But 
in all cases there must be a reasonable 
ground, founded upon the relation of the} 
parties to each other, either pecuniary or 
of blood or affinity, to expect some ben- 
efit or advantage from the continuance | 
of the life of the assured. Otherwise the | 
contract is a mere wager, by which the 
party taking the policy is directly inter- 
ested in the early death of the assured 
Such policies have a tendency to create 
a desire for the event. They are, there- 
fore, independently of anv statute on the 
subject, condemned, as being against pub- 
lic policy.” 
Decree Affirmed 

While the holdings of the court in 
Warnook v. Davis, supra, have been mod- 
ified by later decisions of the same court, 
where, under different circumstances, an 
assignment by the insured to his creditors 
was upheld (Grigsby v. Russell, supra) 
or was not made to cover a mere specu- 
lative risk (Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Arm- 
strong, 117 U. S. 997) yet the language 








New York Bill to Examine 
Insurance Agents Favored | 


Avpany, N. Y., Mar. 12 

The Assembly Insurance Committee 
Mar. 10 reported favorably the McKay bill 
(A. 957) for examination of applicants for 
certificates of authority to act as insur- 
ance agents in order to determine their 


trustworthiness and qualifications. 









Additional news of Insurance will be 
found on page 5; and of Public Utilities 
on pages 5 and 9. 














in the case first cited, as above quoted, 
remains unchallenged in its general defi- 
nitions of pecuniary interest and wager- 
ing cont-acts, and is especially applicable 
to the contract we are now considering. 

Referring again to the language in 
Grigsby v. Russell, supra, it correctly ex- 
presses our view that the principal ob- 
jection to the contract used in the Col- 
grove system is not so much that it offers 
a temptation to commit crime, as that it 
is an inducement to speculate and gamble 
in human life, in which the participants 


| Occupy a position directly opposite to that 


of life insurance companies, all of which 


are primarily interested in the continued | 


life of each policyholder. 


The contract under consideration is a 
wager upon the lives of others, in whom 
the parties to be benefited have no in- 
surable interest and the use of such a 
contract to promote the sale of life in- 
surance presents an appeal to the gam- 
bling instincts of prospective policy- 
holders that is contrary to sound prin- 
ciples of public policy. 

The decree of the circuit court is there- 
fore affirmed. 
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Pennsylvania People’s Counsel 
For Utility Complaints Proposed 


| State Senate Investigating Committee Also Recommends | 
Law Requiring Public Service Commission to Pass 
On Public Utility Securities 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Mar. 12. ;& period not exceeding six months, pend- | 
Recommendations ror the creation of | ing a hearing by the Commission. 
| people’s counsel to represent the public Bills to carry out two of these recom- | 
; before the Public Service Commission, | mendations have been introduced, in ad- | 
with a provision for financing the public| dition to other proposed legislation to} 
in their complaints, and for a law re-/| Strengthen the public service law, accord- | 
quiring Commission approval of public| ing to a statement by Senator’ William | 
utility securities were made by the Sen-| H. Earnest, Chairman of the Committee 
ate Investigating Committee in a pre-|and other bills are to be prepared. Orie! 
| of these, he said, will relate to holding 
companies and investment trusts. 


A bill was introduced in the House Mar. | 


liminary report to the Senate Mar. 10. 
The Committee also recommended a law 
providing for the suspension of rates for} 





to your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine mel- 
that’s why the “TOASTING” process in- 
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11 by Representative Hoopes, of Berks, for | 


the creation of a hydroelectric board in 
the Department of Property and Supplies 
to have charge of the management of elec- 
tric generating plants and transmission 


lines to be owned aid operated by the | 


Commonwealth. Power generated at such 
plants would be sold to municipalities, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill. 

In its report to the Senate the investi- 
gating committee stated that there are ap- 
proximately 1,500 public service companies 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and an estimate of the book value of their 
properties and assets is between 12 and 15 
billion dollars. 

A review of pending legislation, includ- 
ing the bills recommended by the Commit- 
~ was made by Senator Earnest, who 
Said: 

“This committee’s investigation and the 
preliminary report indicate certain weak- 
nesses in the Public Service Commission 
law, and suggested remedies have been 
made by this report. The bills are as 


follows: 
“No. 1. The Harvey bill, which has 
Passed the Senate and is now in the 
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House, putting the rate payer and the| application directed to the ‘People’s Coun- 


public utility company on the same basis 
in the appellate courts. 


“No. 2. The Howell bill, which has also | 


passed the Senate and is now in the 
House, providing that no change shall be 
made in rates or classifications by a util- 
{ity company simply by filing an applica- 
tion, but requires an investigation by the 
Commission on its own motion before any 
change can be effective. This inquiry 
would go into the propriety and reason- 
ableness of the new rate. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill the Commission would 
have the power to reduce a rate without 
an inquiry. There is also provision that 
pending an investigation a temporary rate 
may be put into effect with provisions for 
reparations. 

“No. 3. The McClure bill for ‘People’s 
Counsel,’ who are to be attorneys con- 
nected with the Departmet:é of Justice 
and whose services are to be available 
upon application by a solicitor of a mu- 
nicipality. In event of the refusal of the 
law officer of the municipality of applica- 
tion by citizens there is provision for an 


sel.’ 
“No. 4. The Rial bill, which provides 


for a revolving fund of $300,000 available 
to municipalities for the financing of fees 
for attorneys, engineers, accountants, and 
such technical experts as may be neces- 
sary for_proper preparation of a com- 
plaint. This fund is to be drawn -upon 
by petitions to the Public Service Com- 
mission and when an application is ap- 
proved the utility company is authorized 
to put into effect a special rate upon the 
consuming public in its territory to be 
used to reimburse the revolving fund. The 
idea is that the utility company shall 
pay not only for the fees of its own 
counsel, engineers, and accountants but 
that of the complainant. 


“No. 5. A bill to’ be introduced later 
regulating issuance of stocks and bonds 
of public utility companies. Data is now 
being assembled from other States show- 
ings the provisions in their laws on this 
subject. 

“No. 6. A bill to be introduced later 
relative to holding companies and in- 
vestment trusts. 











The advice of your 
physician is: Keep out 
of doors, in the open 
air, breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, and 
have a periodic check- 
up on the health of 
your body. 
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Electric Carriers 
Offer Plan for 


Control of Buses 


State, Joint-State and Fed-| 
eral Boards Should Aid in| 
Regulation, According to! 
Recommendations 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 


| 
ment placed in service, coupied with vig- | 


orous publicity, have materially increased | 
the passenger revenues of this company. | 


This new business has, in our opinion,” | 


said Mr. Pogue, “come primarily from the 
privete automobile user; some from motor | 
bus competitors in certain localities; some 
on account of the taking off of certain} 
trains from the steam railroads in that! 
territory, particularly between Cincinnati 
anc Columbus and Cincinnati and De-| 
troit, probably due to a reduction in pas- | 
senger traffic.” | 

Advantages of Service Described 

Questioned by Examiner Flynn as to} 
how his company had determined that 
private automobile owners had come to} 
prefer the interurban service rather than | 
their own cars, Mr. Pogue explained that 
the new service operated at speeds as 
high as 85 miles per hour, and_at rates 
as low as 2.75 cents per mile. These in- 
ducements, he held, were responsible for 
the gain in travel over his road from the 
ranks of private automobile users. _ 

“The introduction of this service” con- 
tinued the C. and L. E. vice president, 
“apparently has caused a reduction in 
competitive motor bus service, particu- 
larly between Cincinnati and Detroit.” He | 
said that his road definitely arrived at| 
some conclusion as to the trend of traffic | 
by reason of its own operations of buses 
serving certain communities also served 
by its rails, notably, Columbus, Spring- 
field and Dayton. 


Bus Traffic Said Reduced 

“It has been our experience,” he said, 
“that the passenger preferred to ride the 
new type of equipment and consequently 
our bus patronage has suffered, although 
the equipment used on our bus lines is} 
new and first class. Since the inaugura- | 
tion of the de luxe service, a loss of ap- 
proximately 33 1-3 per cent has been suf- 
fered on the through bus business be- 
‘tween the above mentioned points.” 

Richard Breckinridge, also a vice presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati and Lake Erie, told 
the Commission that his road had been 
able to expand its freight service by 
reason of its making faster deliveries than 
those of its steam line competitors and 
thus allowing industries on its lines to 
increase their market area. “To meet 
competition in our territory and to ex- 
tend our shippers’ markets to the utmost, 
an efficient service for the delivery ot 
freight between the shippers’ closing hours 
in the evening and the earliest possible 
hour the following morning was estab- 
lished,” said Mr. Breckinridge. 

“In order to hold thts traffic from truck 
competitors,” he explained, “it has been 
necessary to resort to freight forwarders, 
who gather up freight in competition with 
the truckers and at the truckers’ rates.” 

Improvements in Service 

Continuing, the witness said that “within 
the past three years, as a result of im- 

roved schedules, better methods of car 
loading, freight handling, car distribution, | 
etc., a tremendous improvement has oc- 
curred in the speed and reliability of our 
freight service.” 

Pointing out that the testimony of the. 
various witnesses for the electric lines ap-| 
pearing before the Commission has given 
a detailed and specific picture of the effect | 
of motor vehicle competition on rail car- 
riers, Thomas Conway Jr., president of 
the C. & L. E., declared that, generally 
Speaking, the widespread use of motor) 
truck and bus has deprived the rail car- 
riers of traffic which they formerly en- | 
joyed. 

He said that the public interest requires 
the effective regulation by the States and 
the Federal Government, within their re- 
spective fields, not only of the rail car- 
riers but also of public carriers by high- 
way and the coordination of motor and 
rail transportation under the control and 
ae of appropriate administrative 

Odies. 

Recommendations Are Submitted 


In support of this contention he sub- 
mitted the following 14 recommendations: 

1. The principles of regulation enacted 
into law should apply alike to both com- | 
mon carriers and so-called contract car- | 
riers operating on the public highway. 

2. Both classes of carriers should be re- 
quired to obtain certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, and there should 
be an effective policing of the. activities | 
of such certificate holders to insure the 
observance by them of the conditions of 
their certificates and the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission made under 
authority of law. 

3. Certificates should be issued only 
where the public interest requires the 
operation of the service for which appli-| 
cation is made and under such conditions | 
as will insure the most effective and com- | 
plete coordination thereof with existing | 
and essential transportation agencies. | 


Joint Boards Declared Necessary 
4. Any interstate regulatory law should 
provide for a system of administration by 
joint boards composed of interested Stat2 
commissions’ representatives, with the 
right of appeal from such joint boards 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
This, in my opinion, is essential because 
a threshold question which must be set- 
tled in reaching any well-ordered decision 
is whether the conduct of a local. busi- 
ness within the confines of a State by the 
proposed interstate bus or truck line is 
or is not required to mect the conven- 
ience and necessity of the people of that 
State, and in addition the States should 
have something to say about the use of 
their highways by such interstate car- 
riers. In any such Federal law the Fed- 
eral Commission and joint boards should 
be denied the right to authorize intra- 
State service in connection with an inter- 
State certificate. 
5. Any regulatory law should require the | 
highway carriers to maintain a prescribed 
system of uniform accounts. 





Rate Regulation Suggested 


6. The statutes should delegate the 
power to the Commission to fix length, 
width and weight limitations, as well as 
other appropriate conditions. 

7. Any regulatory law should place in 
the hands of the Commissions full power 
to regulate and prescribe rates similar 
to the power now granted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Act, and in addition, 
the right to establish through routes and 
joint rates between and among rail and 

ighway carriers should be accorded the 
Commissions. 

8. The Commissions should be given the 
power in any regulatory laws to require 
the establishment and maintenance of 
suitable and adequate stations and depots 
and such other facilities as may be rea- 
sonably necessary for the conduct of a 
satisfactory highway transport service. 


Insurance Protection Deserved 


9. The statutes should govern the prep- 
aration and use of tariffs, bills of lading, 
etc., the same as is now provided for by 


Federal law in regard to rail carriers’ 
operations. 
10. Any regulatory law should require 


adequate insurance to protect passengers 
and the public against personal injury 
and property against loss and damage. 
11. The rail carriers should be accorded 
the same right to own and operate high- | 
way transportation agencies as is ac- 
corded to all other persons, under the 
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}On the subject of fraudule 


| for 


Star Mail Rowtes 


Expanding Steadily 


Delivery Systems Under Private 


Contracts Now Extend 
210,000 Miles 





Consistent increases in both the numbei 
and total length of star routes throughout 
the country handling United States mail | 
have taken piace during the past decade, | 


| according to information made publfc Mar. | 


12 at the Post Office Department. | 

Having an aggregate length of but 150,-| 
239 miles at the close of the 1921 fiscal | 
year, star routes now total 210,000 miles, 
it was stated. During the same period 
the number of star routes in operation 
increased from 10,664 to 11,788. Further 
information furnished by the Department 
follows. | 

Generally considered to cover the more} 
sparsely settled and hazardous regions of 
the country, these star routes are op- 
erated by private individuals under con- | 
tract with the Post Office Department. ! 
There was an increase of 93 in the num- 
ber of these routes in operation during 
the past year. 

With the increase in mileage and num- 
ber of star routes in recent years there 
has been a steady decrease in the per-mile 
cost of operation. 

In the past fiscal year the total sum 
expended on contract star route service 
was $14,325,582. As the result of the es- 
tablishment of rural delivery, 59 stai 
routes were discontinued. The length of 
these routes was 679.83 miles, and their 
annual cost was $49,052. 
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Paying Retail Bills, 


Survey Discloses 








Report Issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce An- 
alyzes Credit Trends for 


The Latter Half of 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
cash sales, Gecrezsed 0.3 per ceni on open 
credit sales, and increased 0.9 per cent 
on installment sales. 

Bad debt losses on open credit accounts 
for the group of stores as a whole were | 
0.6 per cent in 1930, as compared with | 
0.5 per cent in 1929. Similar losses on in- | 
stallment accounts rose to 2.9 per cent 
for the half year considered in 1930, as 
compared with 2.5 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. | 

Figures on fraudulent buying from 215 
stores showed a decrease in charge-offs 
occasioned by such practices in 1930 as 
compared with 1929, while 256 stores re- 
porting on bad checks had slightly greater 
losses during the most recent period. 

The semiannual retail credit survey is 
conducted each six months by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at the request and 
with the cooperation of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association and credit bureaus 
in 24 representative cities throughout the 
country. The seven lines of trade repre- 
sented are department, jewelry, furniture, 
men’s clothing, shoes, women’s specialty 
and electrical appliance stores. 


Compilation Is Tentative 


Dr. W. C. Plummer, who is in charge of 
the credit survey work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, states in the report 
that this preliminary compilation includes 
only those returns received to Feb. 18, 
1931, and that the final report, which will | 
be published in printed form, will pre-| 
sent in detail, by kinds of stores, sizes of | 
and cities, the returns from a) 
larger number of establishments, addi- | 
tional reports from which are being re- | 
ceived daily. 5 a: 

Upon the completion of a nation-wide | 
survey of retail credit made by the De-| 
partment of Commerce for the year 1927, | 
the National Retail Credit Association, | 
reflecting the wishes of a large propor-| 
tion of the retail merchants of the coun-| 
try, requested the Department to collect 
this “extremely useful information” on a} 
regular basis. The Department, while not 
able to undertake this work on an ex- 
tensive scale, found it possible to comply 
with the request by collecting reports 
semiannually for seven types of stores| 
in 24 citiés. 

This preliminary report for July-De-| 
cember, 1930, includes only those returns 
which have been received to date. Ad- 
ditional reports are being received daily, 
some of them being delayed on account 
of auditing work, inventory taking, etc. | 
In the final report, which will be pub- 
lished in printed form, the material will | 
be set forth in detail by kinds of stores, | 
sizes of stores, and cities. Complimentary | 
copies of koth reports will be sent to} 
all cooperating stores. | 


Direction of Survey 
The retail credit surveys are made un-| 
der the general direction of Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, Assistant Director, and H. C. 
Dunn, Chief, Merchandising Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The National Retail Credit 
Association is represented by James R. 
Hewitt, chairman, legislative committee; 
R. Preston Shealey, Washington counsel, 
and Guy H. Hulse,'secretary and educa- 
tional director. 
De. W.. ©: 





lummer, of the Wharton 


| School] of Finance and Commerce, Univer: | 


sity of Pennsylvania, who is being retained 


port. 
dividuals made the survey possible: The | 
cooperaating retail stores, the local bu- | 


yer cent) and furniture 
lighest (2.3 per cent). 
The average b 
accounts for all stores was 2.5 per cent 
for the year 1929 and 2.9 per cent for 1930. 
Two hundred and fifteen stores re’ 


total amount of charge-off 
through fraudulent buying of these stores 
for July-December, 1930, 
the corresponding period of 
$105,034. There was thus 
fraudulent buying. The loss 

- + 


authority and control of the Commission. 
Highway carriers should be required to 


pay a reasonable rental charge for the | 


use of the highway in addition to all 
other taxes, this rental charge to be used 
solely for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the public highways; and all 
taxes of rail carriers and highway car- 
riers should otherwise be on a parity. 

13. Any regulatory statute should pro- 
vide against discrimination and preferen- 
tial treatment by highway carriers simi- 
lar to those provided for by the Inter- 
State Commerce Act 

14. Any regulatory law should lodge with 
the Commission full and complete power 





and authority to regulate, standardize 
and prescribe standards for equipment, 
Safety appliances, service and kindred 


matters, 








Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment | 


* 





The State of New York: 


New York Market Quotations 


The following iniormation relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


sidered legal for that purpose. 
States 






























































fraudulent buying was 0.02 per cent of 
total net sales for both years. 


Two hundred and fity-six stores gave 
replies to the question: “What was the 
estimated amount of loss thruugh the ac- 
ceptance of fraudulent checks for the six- 
month period, July-December, 1930? 
These stores reported a_ loss for July- 
December, 1930, of $73,187, and for the 
corresponding period of 1929, $63,092. 


| There was thus an increase in fraudulent 


checks. The loss through cashing fraud- 
ulent checks was 0.01 per cent of total 
sales for both years. 
Effect of Depression 
The material contained herein, con- 
sidered along with that in the January- 


| June, 1930, report, gives a detailed his- 


tory of retail credit for seven kinds of 
retail stores lecated in 24 cities, for the 
distinctly depression year of 1930 in com- 
parison with 1929, a year of marked busi- 
ness activity. The figures show what 
was to be expected, namely, that collec- 
tion percentages decreased and bad debt 
losses increased during 1930. However, 
these changes, considering the circum- 
stances, seem to be small. They also 
show that returns and allowances (in- 
cluding repossessions on installment sales) 
increased slightly. 5 

There were no disturbing changes in 
the proportion of business done on a 
credit basis. The figures , 
on the whole, current obligations in the 


form of open credit and installment ac- | 


counts were paid in an orderly manner 


indicate that, | 


Sales 


‘Rail Rates on Pennsyivania Soft Coal 
Declared Unreasonable by Producers 


'Examiner of I. C. C. Is Told That Char 


Complaint of the Central Pennsylvania | plainants’ witnesses, is from 
Coal Producers’ Association charging that | 
the rail rates on bituminous coal to des- 

| tinations in the east, and for export, are 


“unreasonably high,” was discussed Mar. 
12 at continued hearings before an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission examiner. 


This information has been 





New York, Mar. 12 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these soccurities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and 
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Vermont, g. 


moreland District Are Excessive 


(Docket No. 23430.) 


Mar. 10. 

The original complaint of the Pennsyl- 
|vania coal producers was broadened by 
supplementary complaints, which brought 
under survey the movement of soft coal 
from mines in Virginia and West Virginia 
| to the east, as well as from Pennsylvania. 

The complainants, 
number of coal producers’ organizations, 
testified in support of their plea for lower 
and more reasonable rates during the first 
the hearing, 
lowed by the defendant railroads. which 
sought to justify the present 
from the eastward movement of bitumi- 
nous coal. 


two days of 


The hearings began 


Pittsburgh 


through 


which included a 


coal from 


and were foi- 





rate basis 


undue and 
disadvantage as between destinations.” 

It was further contended that “the tide- 
water transshipment rates on bituminous 

E said Westmoreland district 
mines to the transshipment piers at the 
| ports of New York harbor, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore are excessive, 
| unreasonably high.” 
urged to readjust the present rate sched- 
ules to eliminate the chareed violations 


was $91,280 and | 


and new ones assumed in the same pro- 
by the Department of Commerce in con-| portion to cash sales as formerly. 
nection with its credit researches, was re-| the adverse changes with regard to credit 
sponsible for the preparation of this re-|seem to be small and indicate that retail 


All 


The following organizations and in-|! credit has stood the test of business re- 


cession in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Reports from 376 retail establishments, 
reaus of the National Retail Credit Asso-| including 85 department stores, 58 furni- 
ciation, and the district and cooperative | ture stores, 43 jewelry stores, 54 men's 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do-| clothing stores, 47 shoe stores, 62 women's 
mestic Commerce. H. T. La Crosse, John! specialty stores, and 27 electrical appli- 
Thornton and Joseph Healey, merchandis- | ance stores, located in 24 cities, with total 


per cent less. 


The net sales of jewelry stores with a 
reported | decrease of 23 per cent showed the great- 
nt buying. The | est decline; those of furniture stores with 
occasioned |g decrease of 8.1 per cent showed the 


smallest decline. 


: 3 y act i 1 of the Congress 
centage for all stores for July-December, | Al! stores ves tar heneenae 640 1,709 $20,991,855 100.00 ont On a Se ae 59 or 
a St agecrease. k was 13. er cent and for 2 r- AGs6~8 independents 5 1,187 15,387,357 73.62 : oe 2 - ah Page 
the smallest decrease 1 fort. Single-store a jent 531 5.387.357 3.62 the States 145 St 4 
’ p 1e cor ; , Federal Vocat 1 Rehabilitation Act is 
| ¥ fr Ace ts can di sriod in 1929. 15 per ce Chains (four of more units) ...,. 89 442 4,415,430 21.12 ederal Vocationa ens ¥ 
| Nature o counts responding perio $29, 15 per cent. All oth . r ae ‘ : e ntinued, with eased amounts al- 
| a ee r : a! turns a allowances ; reased il other types of crganization...... 20 80 1,099,068 5.26 continued, 1 increas a t 
| There was almost no change in the) Returns and _ allowance increase lotted to the several States 
| proportion of cash, open credit (regular | slightly on cash and installment sales and Battle Creek, Mich., 1930 Population, 43,573 assachusetts (ch. 410) a division 
|charge accounts) and installment (de-| decreased slightly on open. credit sales A 28 c D E F known as the “division on the necessaries 
| ferred payments) sales during the periods | for the periods under consideration. Re- | All stores vistt eee senees 704 = 2,541 100.00 $4,178,586 —$3,745.861 of jife” is established under the Depart- 
| studied. Cash sales decreased from 43.0| turns and allowances on cash sales were | Single-store independents ........., 516 1,566 67.78 2.871.850 2.479.803 Ment of Labor and Industries. The sal- 
| ne 2 9 ‘r cent: of re 4 per cent for the iast six months of 1929 | Chains (four or more units) ...... 152 6S6 24.60 925.704 871,562 Cnt Of LEO! ane 7 oa o 
| Per cent to 42.5 per cent; open credit * ! 2 per ce for th corresponding | All other types of organization 36 279 7.62 381,032 394.496 Ary of the clerk to the Mississippi State 
sales remained the same with 47.2 per|and 42 pet on — Unk corresponding —_ — ae a : “— 7 . factory inspector is fixed at $1,500. (Ch. 
cent for both vears; and installment sales persed in —. on ures on open or Muskegon Heights, Mich., 1930 Population, 15,584 86.) Employes of the New York Depart- 
increase , or ¢ ’ er | sales were ‘ r cen $2¥ an 6 : 7 , nt of Lab are jecte , ry 
sneroaned from 98 per cent to 103 per per cent in 1930. These on tallment All stores oe o. $5 LA sn A 262 onan 498 maent of Lace are pape 2 Ss See 
: € . nant ¢ = eeeerencnes Lp . re ‘ oe awe u's x e ia as alee rg i ‘ vw r 
Women’s specialty stores did larger sales were 11.2 per cent in 1929 and 12.1) Single-store independents .......... 139 341 5.283, 487 92.19 531.566 11.371 abolishment. or consolidation of ‘positions. 
proportion of their business on open credit , per cent in 1930. Chains (four or more unils) ......., 5 11 155,540 2.71 14,525 15.999 (Ch. 323.) By chapter 585 the maximum 
than any of the types of stores included Electrical appliance stores had the high- All other types of organization.. 11 14 291,879 5.10 30,371 *8 salary limitation of $7,000 of the Deputy 
in the survey. The figure for the last est percentage of returns and allowances Cudahy, Wis. 1930 Population, 10,631 Industrial Commissioner of New York is 
six months of 1929 was 65.4 per cent and! both on cash sales and insiallment sales " A B a ae D E F abolished; the Appropriation Act ‘chs. 85 
| for the corresponding period in 1930, 65.7 in 1930, while shoe stores haa the highest Al. shaman 179 161 $3.401.835 100.00 $445.657 $216,374 832) of the State provided a salary of 
per cent. Furniture stores did a larger percentage on open credit sales; and Single-store independents .......... 169 138 2.904.973 85.39 384.052 174.163 $8.000 for this office. Porto Rico by Act 
proportion of their business on install- | electrical appliance stores had the highest | chains (four or more units) ....... 5 12 295,965 8.70 17,977 23.926 No. 59 reorganized the Department of 
| ments than any type of store. The fig-! percentage on instaliment sales, } All other types of organization...., ° 5 11 209,947 5.91 43,628 


dit loss (.4| that, taking retail sales as a whole, ap- 
stores had the proximately the same quantity of goods 
: was sold in 1930 as in 1929, although, as 
ad debt loss in installment! stated above, the dollar sales were 10.9 


Considering the total net sales of all 
1929, | stores reporting, by cities, it was found 
a decrease in| that all cities showed decreases in sales. 
through | Washington, D. C., with 0.1 per cent, had 


The enief movement, according to com- | 





ure for 1929 was 63.3 per cent 
1930, 1.5 per cent. Considering both types 
of credit, open and installment, furni- 
ture stores did the largest proportion of 
business on credit. In 1929, 89.7 per cent 
of sales were on credit and in 1930, 90.7 
per cent. 

Collection percentages on open credit 
(regular charge accounts) were computed 
by dividing the outstanding balance as of 


and for 


|ules, decla 


lis the mo 


age for 1930, which was 51.3 per cent. 
Jewelry stores had the lowest, which was 
31 per cent. 


Returns and Allowances 


In computing installment collection per- 
centages down payments were substracted 
from collections. For example, if the bal- 
ance on July 1, 1930, wes $10,000, and col- 
lections, minus down payments, during 
July $2,500, the collection percentage 
would be 25 per cent. 

The installment account collection per- 


zations, 
Number 
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ges From West- 


Sylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, one of the 
complainants, which includes op>~ators of 
mines in Western Pennsylvar 
larly the Westmoreland distri 
witnesses that the 
of the track delivery rates 
from the Westmoreland distiict to and 
j;at and between various easte:. desting- 
tions “gives rise to undue and ynreason- 
able preference and advant 
unreasonable prejudice 


The Commission was 


of the Interstate Commerce Act resulting 
from the alleged unreasonable rates. ; 

John Hayes, coal freight agent for the 
New York Central Railroad, testifying on 
Mar. 12 in support of the present sched- 
both 
;and revenue standpoint, bituminous coal 


carried by the New York Central Lines. 
In 1929, he said, the tonnage amounted 
to 39,000,000 tons, or 38 per cent of the 
Central's revenue freight, while the rev- 


from a traffic tions in this country, he said, make the 
] | United States a trustworthy proving 
item of freight | ground for pianes, engines and acces- 
sories. 
in the traffic element of their defenso, 





The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pau roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple sture organi- 

Following is the Bureau's summary for: 
retail, 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; 
part-time employes), F: 


A; 


ict. declared 





uuder attack 
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Wartirne Vessels 


| Offered for Sale 





Shipping Board Also to Inves- 
tigate Rate Charges of 
Three Companies 


for scrapping or conversion to barges will 
| be sought, the Shipping Board announced 
| Mar. 12. 


Three coastwise operators were served 
notice the Board is instituting proceed- 


| 

















! The major part of 





paid increasing atienticn to medium-siz 
| transport and light cabin planes. 
of the American planes sold 
added, were commercial 


types and 


this country were military types. 
sales efforts in Brazil, following the trans- 
atlantic flight by a military squadron in- 
dicates that nation intends to 
foreign trade, he said. 

mines in 





the so-calleqg | decrease in value of less than $400,000 

The Western Penn-| British exports dropped off $680,000, prac- 
tically-complete orts received in the 

Department sh Great Britain indi- 

paiticu- cated that increased efforts to expand 





elationshi 
; Beep on export trade to a larger 
the American indusiry, Mr. 


trast with 1929, he added. 


age and to American Exports Sold Widely 
and! The leading British markets in 1930 
were the colonies and dominions, Mr. 


Rogers explained; 


gium, and Brazil: 
ports went largely to Great Britain, Rus- 
i sia, and the United States; and Ameri- 
unjuct and | can aeronautical products were sold in 
as 

Because operating requirements in the 
United States have led to the construc- 
tion of reliable, rugged and easily-main- 
tained planes, the Amcrican industry 
building up a valuable reputaion in for- 








asserted. Operating and business condi- 








and will follow this testimony with that 


id 3 : f 5 Of ;}enue amounted to $42,000,000, or more | of operating experts. It is not exvected 
ing research division, assisted in the work.| net sales of $519,885,680 for the last six oe oe nd mone into collections than 20 per cent. _ | that the hearings will conclude before 
| months of 1930, show that net sales for | made during that month, as, for instance,| The defendant railroads are engaged | Mar. 21. 
Bad Debt Losses | July-December, 1930, decreased 10.9 per |if the balance on open credit accounts on | - sasieeneressnennessnicessosensiomeseatenesnsasaat = : 
The average bed debt loss on open credt| cent in comparison with those for the Jetins duu euaee Mar eesttion aurea | NIC ‘ n 
; accounts for all stores was .55 per cent) corres i eriod of 1929. ring Y do, , ec ercent- | “ Ir +r 
for the year 1929 and .6 per cent for 1930. | cnereepenane bse ao retail prices fell 48¢ would be 50 per cent. — CENS U Ss OF DIST RIBU TION 
The average for each of the seven kinds| approximately 9 to 12 per cent from De- The open account Somection percentage i : 
“ 1920 over tguaited showed an increase | cember, 1929, to December, 1930. a this ro . eee etal te to cee Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10.000 
| — YT ive. s : range is a correct one to use for the) ©“ **. ; ee Lag pti ipl > . i : : 
For the year 1930 women’s specie a el ; ans | ing period in 1929 42.6 per cent. Electrical Population and More as Announced by Census rex 
stores had the lowest open cre pecialty | periods under consideration, it means appliance stores had the highest percent- = i : ° y Census Bureau 


of 


will issue a 
A summary of each 





The Bureau 


full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


salaries and wages (including 


Portsmouth, Ohio, 1930 Population, 42,560 
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France's foreign 
| trade is believed to have been military, 
Mr. Rogers declared, while Great Britain 
zed 
Most 
abroad, he 
less 
than 100 of the 321 aircraft exported from 
Italy’s 


enter the 


While the American exports showed a 


the foreign market may be expected, how- 
ever, since the British industry depends 
degree than 
Rogers said. 
French exports decreased $130.000 in con- 


France found leading 
markets in Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, Bel- 
Germany's plane ex- 


29 markets not reached the previous year. 
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eign markets for its products, Mr. Rogers 
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| Bids for the sale of 10 wartime ships| Review 
| 
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Labor Inquiries 


To Be Conducted 
By Four States 




























of New Legislation 
Also Covers Enactments 
Dealing With Credit Un- 
ions and Convict Labor 


Investigations into employment prob- 
lems have been ordered by Legislatures 
of four States, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Virginia, according 
to a summary of recent State Legislation 
affecting labor just issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
The section of the summary dealing with 
investigations and credit union and con- 
vict labor legislation foliows in full text: 

Investigations Ordered 

The Legislatures of four States (Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Vir- @ 
ginia) provided tor investigations on 
certain subjects affecting, directly or in- 
directly, labor. In Massachusetts six 
resoluvions were adopted. Two resolutions 
(ch. 2, p. 67 and ch. 16, p. 582) pro- 
vided ior the continuance of the commis- 
sion appointed in 1929 for the study of 
depenaent children; chapter 30, Resolves, 
p. 5389, for the investigation of the sub- 
ject of stock purchases by employes in 
cooperative shoe shops; chapter 4Y, Re- 
solves, p. 598, authorized the appointment 
of a commissien to investigate the retire- 
ment aliowances for State employes, while 
chapter 60, Resolves, p. 603, provided for 
an investigation of the causes of existing 
unemploynent in general, and chapter 
66, Resolves, p. 606, for a continued study 
oi conditions affec.ing the textile indus- 
try. New Jersey has undertaken the gon- 
eral study of pensions (J. Res. No. 9, p. 
1108) and the empioyment of migratory 
children ‘J. Res. No. 6, p. 1110). n New 
York ‘ch. 825) the subject of prison ad- 
minisiration, including the expansion of 
prison industries, is under consideration, 
Virginia ‘ch. 190) appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of retire- 
ment and pensions. 
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Laws on Convict Labor 

Convict labor received the attention of 
three states and tne Federa: Govern- 
ment. Kentucky ‘ch. 77) and South Caro- 
lina (No. 1187) autnorizea tie Inanu:ac- 
ture of motor-venicie license plates at 
the Siaie prison. New York (ch. 136) has 
taken advantage of the Federal act di- 
vesting convicu-made goods of their in- 
terstale character (effective Jan. 19, 1934) 
by enacing State aci prohibiting tne 
interstate shipment of such goods. Chap- 
ter 504, deauung with Me sSuoject Oi ie 
carnings 01 pl.soners, Was aiso aaopted. 
Ey chapter 546 (46 Stat. 391) the Uon- 
f.ecSs G the United States proviaea tor 
une diversification, etc., of enspioyment of 
iederal prisoneis. section sbé of the 
Yarii Aci of 1939 (46 Stat. 590) prohibits 
tne impcrvation of convici-made goods and 
tne p.onibltion o: gooas proaucea Dy 
,orced o¢ Indentured lavor, ehective Jan. 
1, 1934, is provided. New York, by chap- 
ter 40%, emiarged Lne prov.si0NS Os ule ..WV 








relative to tne bribery ol employes, es- 
pecially as to the penaities ana court pro- 
cedure. BY an act (No. 780) of Suuth 


Carolina the State Hignway Department is 
empowered to iurnisi first-ala service to 
all employes injured while engaged in the 
discharge of their duties. The mechanics’ 
iilen law of several states was amendea— 
New York (ch. 859), New Jersey (chs. 164, 
212), and Virginia (chs. 59, 443). Virginia 











also specifiea the State iicemse tax re- 
quired of small-loan companies. (Ch, 
5z0). The subject or the examination and 


regulation of barbers received attention 
in Mississippi (cn. 131, new act) and Texas 
(ch. 15, fittnh called session). 
The New York “prevailing wage rate: 
law was made applicable to the work of 
eliminating railroad grade crossings. (Ch, 
804.) 

Credit unions received the attention of 
several of the State Legislatures: Massa- 
chusetts (chs. 100, 180); New Jersey ‘ch. 


153); New York ‘chs. 195, 198, 247, 360); 
and Virginia ‘ch. 16). New xork passed 


two acts relative to cooperative associa- 
tions, chapter 204 providing for the 
iormation and incorporation of coopera- 
tive agency associations, and chapter 821 
proviaing a penaity ior the spreading of 
ialse reports concerning the nnances or ' 
management or any cooperative associa- 
tion. 


Half Holiday Law 
In Massachusetts, pumping-station em- 
ployes are included in te provisions of 





the weekly hali-holiday law (ch. 421); 
while punday operation of bootbiack 
Stands is regulated by local option ‘ch, 


145) and home gazvden work is permitted 
on Sunday by chapter 179. A weekly day 
Ot rest 1S provided ior projecvionisis or 
operators 0: motion-piciure machines in 
Wew York by chapter 743. ‘ihe necurs 
ot rest law in Povio Rico (act No. 24), 
exempts canning iactories from its pro- 
visions. Rhode Island town counciis are 
author.zed by chapter 1566 to grant li- 
censes jor the sale of certain commodi- 
ties on Sunday. 

Two States, Massachusetts 
and Wew York (ch. 387), 
age pension systems. 

Moihers’ pensions iormed the subject of 
legislation in Louisiana (Act No. 46), 
Massachusetts (ch. 381), and New York 
«chs. 41, 799) 

Retirement Legislation 

Massaciuseits amended tne public eme- 
ployes revirement law by two acts, chap- 











(ch. 402) 
established old- 






































ter 335 relating to refunds in tle case 
©: deceased employes, and ciapter 413 ex- 
tending the act to officers of certain 
county penal institutions. The New York 
State employes’ retirement law was 
amended in various details by chapters 
137-141, 148, 713, 714, and 734, while the 
New York City employes’ retirement sys- 
tem was amended by chapters 354, 655- 
66U, 72u, 751-753, and 862. By Act No. 73 
Porto Rico amended the retirement law 
so as to allow employes after 30 ycars’ 
service to retire on 75 per cent of aver- 
age salary received in the sevin years 
prior to retirement date, with the amount 
limited to $2,000. By chapter 209 (46 
Stat. 253) a uniform retirement date for 
Federal personnel was provided. Such 
retirement hereafter becomes cflective on 









the first day of the month following that 
in which the employe is retired. The ree 
tirement act oi civil employes of the 
Federal Government was likeralized and 





extended uncer 
342 (46 Stat. 

Virginia ‘ch. 
porations to 
benefits to cer 


ext the provisions of chapter 








85) has authorized core 
2nt pensions and disability 
tain officers and employes. 




















South Carolina (Act No. 721) increased 
the filing and recording fee for labels of 
unions, etc. to $10; while Virginia ‘ch, 





364) enacted a law providing for the regis 
tration of names, etc., of organizations, 
including labor unions. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of March 11. Made Public March 12 


The daily average volume of Federal re- | $5,000,000 in monetary gold stock and $10,-| 


Is Reported From 
K City Area’ 
ansas 1 V rea serve bank credit outstanding during the} 000.000 in Treasury currency. . | 
week Mar. 11, as reported by the Federal| Holdings of discounted bills declined | 


| reserve banks and made public Mar. 12) $14,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank} 


.. ; 
ain in Savings 











by the Federal Reserve Board, was $944,-|of San Francisco and $18,000,000 at all! 
| 000,000, an increase’ of $23,000,000 com-/| Federal reserve banks during the week. | 
pared with the preceding week and a de-| The system's holdings of bills bought in 
crease of $133,000,000 compared with the! open market increased $50,000,000 and of | 


Tenth Federal Reserve Dis- 


trict Summary Shows) 


Senator Lewis Says Plan Would | 





Spring Planting Favored | corresponding week in 1930. | 


On Mar. i oe — o bank a 
As T % amounted to 42,000,000, an increase o 
By Mild Weather 


$34,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $71,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances, off- 
set in part by a decrease of $21,000,000 
in money in circulation and increases of 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 12.—Reports of 
48 banks in leading cities of the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District showed a gain 








Treasury notes $10,000,000, while holdings | 
of Treasury certificates and bills declined 
$5,000,000. 4 

Following is the Board’s statement of| 
the resources and liabilities of the 12} 
Federal reserve banks on Mar. 11 and! 
Mar. 4, 1931, and Mar. 12, 1930, the figures 
being in thousands of dollars: 




















: vi RESOURCES 3-11-31 3-4-31 3-12-30 
of .7 per cent in the amount of savings | Goiq with Federal reserve agents . Samah wars 4aese 1,715,384 1,705,384 1,656,159 
deposits between Jan. 1 and Feb. i, and | Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 33,118 33,620 53.766 
j t the total as of the latter —— aang ——— 
oe [ per cent above that of Feb. | Gold held exclusively against Federal _ reserve notes 1,748,502 004 1,709,925 
1, 1930, according to the monthly review | G0!d settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 327650 491.679 638.670 
9 400V, 5 y o> Gold and gold certificates held by banks ...........sseeees 347.6: 863,614 690.564 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 6 5 7 sansa okie 
City. CS UE SINE is ds vee keeeucnes swunsasdeoenee Senos 3,096 374 3,094,297 3,039,159 
The district summary of business con- Reserves other than @0ld ........cccecscccccccccvccecccceccs 7 184 mie 175,990 183 703 
ditions follows in full text: Total yessrves 3.280.546 3.270.287 3.292 862 
e Preparations for the approaching new i ma a BE Jen iv iGaglntunbnavbsrhtktcweeh@eneca eusuned 78,878 75,634 71,724 
crop season were stimulated in January | Bills discounted: Sid li INES 2 boa DA 
by a continuation of the abnormally mild eniae aii ‘ee Government obligations ...... iS 258 120 838 
weather which has prevailed throughout _ — . ee ores Penne e eee eees z _ 127.318 _ 145,500 
the Tenth Federal Reserve District so far | Stal GE CINOGIBUAE iii sis osc eeoe it scevieasestewesas 190.576 265,338 
this Winter, and Spring plowing and the Bilis bought in open market ..........ssccesscccccececs 100.555 256.538 
unusually early seeding of oats and bar-| United States Government securities Z 
ley, especially in the southern half of the eae Di inggstes seeeeerseess Seed soc o tdakics daca e tua 76,123 66,339 
district, was well under way by ” mid- catincuiee ara baie tr eeeersererereeeeeveveccsvegenese ape aer SeaoyG 
dle of February. Range an livestock MED, SELoSU NTS AD HEL SEGU A CHA RK SEDER SENS W SS 7 355.45 233,27 
conditions wer reported good with car- Total United States Government securities ............ 604,704 ~—s 599,867 514.113 
rying charges reduced to a minimum, and | Other securities .............000-005 AN Nass ea CTORAOSES TEINS 12.080 
feed supplies adequate and cheap. Rains Sats gael a - 
late in January and the forepart of Feb- Di core bills oa SCCUTITIES 2... sess sence eee eeeneeeeee 928,656 890,998 
ry w eneficial to Fall sown wheat 1e trom foreign banks ...... Cee e eee eeeceeceeceeee 698 698 
uary were bene “ nlipe | Federal reserve notes of other banks . 14.664 16,239 
and rye, and replenished water supplies | uncollected items ............--.:0 ese leo eee lee ee eee eee eee 461.472 Bees 
which had become short in some localities.| Bank premises ..............:..- ccc ccvecccucenceuneneneues 58,243 58.196 
- Fe Re TMI hens ges ces eh eeews occueeeeeepenedene’s 19.850 19,729 
Sales Decrease Seasonal 9.728 
Distribution of goods and merchandise Total resources stedecereeceseececenes 4.843,007 4,848.08 5,057,790 
by retailers during January, as measured 2 LIABILITIES oe , ; 
by the dollar volume of sales of 37 de- —— notes in actual circulation ......s..eeeee- 1,445,855 1,459,837 1,609,006 
partment stores, displayed the i oi Member bank-reserve account ............ecseceececeees 2,435,520 2,353,902 
customary decrease from the December) Government . 5690 80d Soe ene semevesenenesestionsie 33,124 1,171 
volume, and a slight decrease from the; Foreign bank ..............cccceccecccccccccccenvcucesens 6,696 
olume, is 
same month last year. Preliminary om Other Geposits .......csssccsrcceccccccvccccvceveeccecees 19,672 
orts for the United States indicate sales 2 i a : = 
in this district showed the smallest de- Gute eka 2.490 m7 2 2,381 441 
crease from sales in January, 1930, Of Capital paid in .... Rete Re aac 169.024 7 312 
any of the 12 districts. Wholesale trade, Surplus ; Suk Wbierndel 274636 276936 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend, was All other liabilities 18.277 
8.2 per cent smaller in coe? ee in lack abies - zy sco 
December, and 14.7 per cent smaller than al liabilities .............. reeceeeeeeeee 4 4 5,057,790 
ian your 06°. Stocks of merchandise on ee eee ee to deposit and Federal reserve note aie ere 
hand at both retail and wholesale were) contingent liability on’ bills purchased for foreign cor- z 
lower on Jan. 31 than one month or one) respondents sié-saess ees 460,945 462,261 505,599 


year earlier. i 
Marketings of all classes of grain, ex- 
cept wheat, the movement of which was 
unusually heavy, were lighter than in 
January last year. The January move- 
ment of oats, rye, and kafir was the 
smallest, and of wheat the largest on 12 
years’ records. 7 ; 
Mineral production during January was 
@ less for all lines, petroleum, coal, zinc ore, 
and cement, than in either December or 
January last year. Flour mills produced 


banks in central reserve cities on Mar. 11, 
figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total ..... 


SEP MINE Secor d ons kn Ur eans eonwiekaweeas eens 
On securities . 
All other 

Investments 


total . 


slightly more flour in January than in United States Government securities > 
: r =. ‘ arv Other securities 
December or in January, 1930. her securit sevens es 
Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, ogy adel gay reserve bank ........... 
‘on 505 le anc alv vai : ; RCN Silica ase 
packers’ purchases of cattle and_calves| yey Fi Bite, ICES ee aan eee 


were smaller in January than in Decem- 


a Time deposits 
ber, but their purchases of hogs and sheep 


Government deposits . 


were, as usual, substantially larger in! Due from banks 

January than in the preceding month Due to banks sak 

Compared to January last vear there was ab wings from Feders! reserve bank 

a slight increase in the slaughter of all aor ya ee oe 9 brokers and dealers 
classes of livestock, except cattle. Macancount a GUkne coe. Gabbe 


Farm Prices Are Lower | For account of others 


Prices of agricultural commodities con- 
tinued to decrease with prices of hogs, 
cattle, sheep, butter, and eggs declining 
to new low levels durifg January, and 
the first half of February. The decrease 
in livestock prices during the year 1930 
is refiected in the Government's annual 
report of the number and value of live- 
stock on farms Jan. 1, which shows that 
although the total number of head of 
lipstock on farms in seven Tenth Dis- 
trict States declined only 0.4 per cent be- 


Total 


On demand . 
On time .. ® ; 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


IN ial a aS ecb Bria 
On securities .. 
All other 

Investments—total 


United States Government. securities 


tween Jan. 1, 1930, and Jan. 1, 1931, their Other securities ieee re nee 
combined values declined 26.6 per cent.) Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Building operations were larger in Jan- Mero ,in vault salen wee 
uary this year than in the corresponding rine de ee rere 
month last year, both as to the value of| Government denoslig 
. c > ‘ ‘ nam « v q posits . 
contracts awarded in the District as a) Due from banks 


whole, and as to the value of building 
permits issued in 18 reporting cities. There 
Was a seasonal decline im awards for resi- 
dential construction in January as com- 
pared to December, but the month's total 
Was approximately the same as that of 
e January, 1930. 


Due to banks deheaan aaa ieie she 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 





Atlanta Reserve Bank 
Reports Trade Decline 


[Continued 


Dean Abbott, of the University of Chicago, 
on crime and the foreign born. 

Mr. Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati, well 
known to many of you here from his 
work on the Cleveland Crime Survey and 
in connection with the Boston Crime Sur- 
vey, has made for us a very thorough 
study of the material to be found in a 
large number of crime surveys and re- 
ports of judicial councils and other offi- 
cials, bearing upon prosecution and courts. 
This is to be supplemented with a report 
on methods of prosecution and a word 
with regard to certain phases of court 
organization, so as to afford bases for a 
report on prosecution of crime and the 
methods of courts of justice in dealing 
with those accused of law breaking. 


Previous Study Made of 


Functioning of Courts 

A larger study of the organization, ju- 
risdiction and functioning of courts was 
undertaken for the Commission a year or 
so ago, under the direction of a group 
originally composed of Dean Clark, of the 
law school of Yale University; President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago; 
Hon. Owen J. Roberts, now Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Or- 
rin McMurray, dean of the law school of 
the University of California, and Profes- 
sor Morgan, of Harvard University, since 
augmented by the appointment of a num- 
ber of other qualified persons. The Com- 
mission had the beneht of a preliminary 
study in this field made by the Hon. J. 
C. Hutchinson, then judge of the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Texas, now judge of the Circuit 
Court of the United States, Fifth Circuit. 
The advisory committee above mentioned 
is conducting a careful investigation 
throughout the country with the aid of 
advanced students in the different law 
schools, upon lires prescribed by the com- 


Reduction in Loans Shown in 
Monthly Summary 


ATLANTA, GA., Mar. 12.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta in its monthly re- 
view reports decreases in loans on securi- 
ties and in other loans by weekly report- 
ing member banks between Jan. 14 and 
Feb. 11, but an increase in their invest- 
ments. while at the reserve bank there 
were slight increases in discounts and in 
holdings of United States securities, but 
a decrease in holdings of bills bought in 
the open market. } 

The sixth district summary continues in 
full text: 

There were increases in January over 
December in the volume of business trans- | 
actions settled by check as indicated in 
debits to individual accounts, in building 
permits and in the production of pig iron 
in Alabama and of bituminous coal in 
Tennessee, but the volume of trade de- 
clined seasonally, and all of these series 
show decreases compared with January a 
year ago. 

Following an increase of 16 per cent in 
T®cember over November, debits to indi- 

@ “vidual accounts showed a further gain of 
2.6 per cent in January, but were 16 per 
cent less than in January, 1930. Depart- 
ment stores sales declined in January from 
the holiday volume recorded for Decem- 
ber, but the decrease was less than usual, 
and wholesale trade decreased 9.4 per 
cent. Compared with January, 1930, retail 
trade was 7.4 per cent, and wholesale 
trade 30.2 per cent, smaller. 

Building permits at 20 cities increased 
15 per cent over December, but were 46.3 
per cent less than in January, 1930. Pro- 
duction of pig iron in Alabama gained 11.6 
per cent in January over December, and 
output of coal in Tennessee increased i 
about 5 per cent, and there was a further | mittee. This work cannot be completed 
small gain in production by cotton cloth | during the life of our Commission. We 
mills. | anticipate, however, having from it a re- 

ica | port of progress which will demonstrate 

| the value of the work and the soundness 

| of the method by which it is being con- 

ducted, and it is hoped that some insti- 

tution may be found willing to carry it 
on to completion. 

A very interesting study into the cost 

f crime has been conducted under the 


Income and Estate Taxes 
Are Proposed in Florida | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


_< f P | 
recommended the following administrative | ° 
economies: 


Abolition cf the office of State tax) tax on gasoline from the road department 
equalizer. | toward elimination of the ad valorem tax. 
Consolidation of the game and shell N 
fish commissions and the forestry board | New Revenue 
To gain new revenue, the report rec- 


under one head. 
Abolition of the board of public wel-| ommended a graded tax on intangibles, 
fare. }an estate tax as permitted by the consti- 
Elimination of six and perhaps seven} tutional amendment adopted last year, a 
of the State judicial circuits. graduated capital stock tax on business 
Addition of another justice to the State | corporations, 
Supreme Court and abolition of the board | utilities, and a general revision of occu- 
Ppational license taxes. Other sources of 


of commissioners of the court. C 
Reduction of the traveling expenses of | revenue suggested were an increase in the 
license taxes of 7,500 professional men, a 


State officers and emploges at an esti- 
mated saving of $300,000 per year. | tax on notaries public, and a tax on all 
ghway signs and billboards. 


Elimination of the citrus canker and | hi 

| The report urged a transfer of respon- 
sibility for school revenue from local to 
State, and provision for a standafd term 
in each county. 

Elimination and consolidation of county 
Offices, with an abolition of the fee sys- 
tem in favor of salaries, were also recom- 
mended. 





soil survey appropriations. | 

Elimination of other small appropria- 

tions from State operating expense, at an 
estimated saving of $500,000. 

Prohibition of State publications other 

ea an those directly authorized by the Leg- 

i 


lature. 
Reallocation of a part of the 6-cent 





Following is the Board’s statement of condition of 












a franchise tax on_public| 


the weekly reporting member 


and Mar. 4, 1931, and Mar. 12, 1930. The 

3-11-31 3-12-30 

7,829 7,595 

cocccccvccese 354 5.700 
Snebunceeeens 3.082 
sidlate'e du nletien 2.272 
Kentaenes ate 2.475 
se a ators 34 
1,12 
‘ 866 











1,819 1.790 

1.411 1,392 

408 398 

ceeerccescccce 1.950 
1,303 1,483 
742 882 
561 601 
647 364 
eau eases 329 343 167 
306 304 196 
177 185 177 
peaiein 12 13 14 
cosentevinw 1,204 1,221 1,231 
arate 634 632 525 

ae kebam 4 
enives ( 170 119 
Sseeben'se 371 327 

oaks 1 1 


Mr. Wickersham Answers Critics 
Of Prohibition Enforcement Report 


from Page 2.) 


direction of Messrs. Goldthwaite Dorr and 
Sidney P. Simpson, of the New York Bar 
These gentlemen have enlisted the aid of 
Bureaus of Municipal Research in a num- 
ber of representative cities, which have 
made, or are engaged in making studies 
of the cost of the administration of crim- 
inal _justice within their several com- 
munities. It is hoped that the result of 
this work will be a report which will give 
the American people some idea of the an- 
nual bill for crime which they are called 
on to pay. 


Preparation of Material 


On Crime Statistics 


A thorough study and report on crime 
Statistics were made for the Commission 
by Professor Sam Bass Warner, of Harvard 
University. This has been suppicmented 
by a study of Federal ciiminal statistics 
by Mr. Morris Ploscowe, one of our staff, 
ang Dean Pound has prepzied a report 
dealing with the general subject and an 
evaluation of the statistical methods sug- 
gested by other organizations. This work 
on statistics has been approved by the 
Commission and is in the course of prepa- 
ration for publication. The subject of 
statistics lies at the very threshold of 
any consideration of the problem of crime 
in the United States. Substantially every 
commission, board or other body which has 
undertaken to investigate any subject per- 
taining to crime and the administration of 
criminal justice, has been met with the 
almost insuperable obstacle of the lack 
of reliable and comparable statistics, 
either State or national, and it is of the 
utmost importance that every State as 
well as the National Government should 
adopt the best, the most thorough, the 
most informative scientific basis of keep- 
ing statistical records pertaining to crime. 

Professor Chafee, of the Harvard Law 
School, and Messrs. W. H. Pollak and 
Carl S. Stern, of the New York Bar, are 
making for us a study of lawless acts of 
Government officials, a subject which 
challenges every student of the adminis- 
tration of justice in our communities. 
They have made substantial progress with 
their work, and we expect to have from 
them reports which will form the basis 
of publications by our Commission on this 
important subject. 


In connection with these latter studies, | 


is one being made by Mr. Reuben Op- 
penheimer, of Baltimore, on the adminis- 
| tration of the immigration laws, particu- 
larly regarding deportation of aliens. Our 
}attention was drawn to this subject at an 
j}early period in our work as a field in 
which there was much rank maladminis- 
tration and great disregard of the funda- 
mental rights of all persons, including 
even aliens, secured by the Constitution 
of the United States. It is hoped that 
the investigation being made will furnish 
reliable facts upon which public opinion 
can be moulded on this subject. 


In the study of human behavior which | out tho 


leads one to the problem of crime it early 


becomes obvious that as the child is father 





Tax Is Advocated 


On ‘Hoarded’ Money 


Aid Nation’s Business 


A tax upon “hoarded money” to compel 
that money to be put out in enterprises | 
and business and thus to be brought into 
circulation was advocated in an oral state- 
ment Mar. 12 by Senator Lewis (Dem.), 
of Illinois. 

“In this way, we would get the dis- | 
tribution of this money, for holders of} 
vast sums would have to undertake en-/} 
terprises through which it would be dis-| 
tributed to toilers, to finance and to gen-| 
eral commerce,” he said. | 

Senator Lewis said he favored passage | 
of a law to prevent declaring of dividends | 
in paper stock and command the payment 
in money. He declared that he could not 
“agree with the suggestion of appropri-| 
ating and confiscating hoarded estates and | 
banked millions as that would be dishon- 
esty and would start a condition of the, 
public mind that could lead to communism 
and revolution.” | 

He predictei that the general financial 
condition will not get better, but rather 
more involved. 








U. S. TREASURY | 
STATEMENT 


March 10. Made Public March 12 





Receipts 
Customs receipts . ‘ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,155,887.25 | 
4,239,198.66 








enue eee 
Miscellaneous receipts 


ceipts 1:407,970.76 
$8,461 ,162.34 
125,000.00 
97,051,994.94 
re . - -$105,638,157.28 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


- $10,206,424.30 
171,238.75 


Refunds of receipts ........... 144,080.57 
Postal deficiency 5,000,000.00 
PROMO CRBS) osisi sic cesccs ‘ 28,905.53 
Operations in special accounts 193,865.28 


Adjusted 
WE haawungaeaenen ecasquare o's 
Civil service retirement fund .. 
Investment of trust funds ... 


service certificate 
7,534,158.03 
110,927.39 
602,938.13 
Total ordinary,expenditures $7,718,345.66 
Other public debt expenditures 12,039,653.00 
Balance today .......... 85,880,158.62 








$105,638,157.28 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Total 


New York, Mar. 12.—sne Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the follows: 
Austria (schilling) 14.0539 








13.9402 
7166 
9624 
746 
8650 
5176 
9137 
8049 
2947 
4390 
5.2588 
40.0885 
26.7520 
11.1897 
4.4885 
5947 
10.8571 
26 


yelga) 


aon 
AK SENaAN 
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) haiti) £0 ws eutewe ve wae 49.3606 

(dollar) 
(dollar) 
(peso) 
(peso) ... 
Argentina (peso gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 


«dn a Galoigeieicae nuns 
Pp wecceccsccce 


29.5000 








ject. Her undertaking is financed by the 
White House Conference on Child Wel- 
jare. While it probably cannot be com- 
pleted during the existence of our Com- 
mission, we expect to have a partial re- 
port which will indicate the value of her 
completed effort which will finally go to 
the White House Conference. 


After a delinquent has been convicted 
of an offense against the law, the prob- 
lem of treatment by the agencies of so- 
clety arises, and unicr the heads of pro- 
bation, prison and parole we have under- 
taken to deal with this probiem. We were 
fortunate in securing some months ago 
the services of a group of some 25 of the 
best qualified persoas in this field, who 
agreed to act as an advisory committee, 
under the chairmanship of that veteran, 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, so well known for 
his many varied and long continued serv- 
ices to the cause of humanity, particularly 
with respect to the treatment of offenders 
against the law. That committee already 
has furnished us with a study of the 
subject of parole, and we are expecting 
to receive shortly from it reports on the 
other two topics which it has in hand, 
namely, probation and prisons. This ad- 
visory committee also nas entered upon 
|}an extensive original research into the 
condition of the jails throughout the 
United States. Time and money was lack- 
ing to make a direct personal investiga- 
tion of many of these institutions, a large 
proportion of which enjoy a bad eminence 
among existing public institutions. But a 
ouestionnaire was prepared and sent to 
the authorities in charg? of about 18,000 


jails, and the replies which camc from a| 
large number of them have been studied | 


and the lessons to be drawn from them 
are being formulated. 

Finally a report on police is being pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. August 
Vollmer, of California, an outstanding au- 
thority on the subject of police in the 
United States. 


To Suggest Measures 


For Constructive Program 


With all of this material before it, the 
Commission will endeavor in the time at 
its disposal to make, so far as possible, 
a general report on the causes and reme- 
dies for the large amount of crime exist- 
ing in our country, particularly in our 
judicial and administrative machinery, 
and, so far as possible, to suggest, if not 
a definite program, at least further lines 
of investigation and study which are nec- 
|essary to the adoption of some construc- 
| tive program for the decrease and control 
of crime as a whole. 

For all of this work of the Commission, 
including the furnishing of its offices and 
the permanent equipment necessary to its 
| work, the total expenditures of every kind 
from the date of its organization to Mar. 
1, 1931, amounts to $327,400. On that date 
the Commission had on hand an unex- 
pended balance of the total appropriation 
of $500,000 amounting to $172.60), The 
members of the Commission have rendered 
their services without compensation. They 
have received per diems to cover their 
expenses when away from home on the 
business of the Commission and their 
traveling expenses. Many of those who 
are working for the Commission, in like 
manner have given their services without 
compensation. It has been gratifying to 
| find how ready men of the highest quality 


and experience have been to put their 
| time, their knowledge and their services 
lat the disposal of the Commisison, with- 
ught of reward. Such services so 
}rendered in the public interest, in the 
past generally have commanded at least 


to the man so most criminals begin as| Some measure of respect and appreciation 


delinquent children. 
in securing the services of Miss Miriam 
| Van Waters 
|venile Court of Los Angeles, and recently 
| president of the National Social Workers 
|to undertake for us the study of this sub- 





We were fortunate 


formerly referee of the Ju-|development of our political 


on the part of the community. I cannot 
| but think it will be a misfortune if in the 

conditions 
the only reward of such efforts should 
come to be misunderstanding, misrepre- 
; sentation and abuse, 





'Land Preparation and Planting Advanced With Livestock 


| Soeeee physical condition of agriculture) q year’ ago. 


| the rural population. 


1,658,105.67 | 


STATE BANKING 
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Agriculture in Dallas Section City Ordinance 
Found in Excellent Condition | Against Drilling 


Improving Steadily, According to Monthly Review 
Of Federal Reserve Bank 





Datias, Tex., Mar. 12.—In no recent year | indications are that excellent grazing will 
has the opening period of the year found| be available early in the Spring. 
the agricultural and livestock industries Livestock have wintered well and are 
of the Eleventh Federal Reserve District | improving steadily. With prospects for! 
in a better condition from a physical| excellent pasturage, livestock should take 
standpoint than 1931, it is declared in}on flesh rapidly during the succeeding 


the monthly business review of the Fed- we : Seid : 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, recently re- | ge A gp = Oe dee oa 


leased for publication. 1; C : 
; in , G 
the district summary carried by the| inf, fF aencutural and vesiok, prod. 
review follow in full so id in busi- | Prices, farmers are showing a greater dis- 
A mixed trend was in evidence in De. | Position to raise their living at home| 
ness and industry durin oe a |and to practice greater diversification as | ® 
partment store sales reflected the usual) wel] as to reduce the costs of production | 
seasonal recession from the previous! wherever possible. 
month, and the decline from a year 4g0| The financial situation reflected a 
was approximately the same as in Decem~-| further decline in depcsits and an in- 
er. Wholesale distribution was larger 
than in December, but the gain was less 
than the usual seasonal expansion and th 





e | credit from the country banks. The daily | is 
average of combined net demand andj of 


comparison with a year ago was slightly | time deposits of member banks declined| within such 


more unfavorable than in the previo 
month. Merchants continue to restrict pur- | 
chases to actual requirements, and co a 
tions have shown little or no improvement.| Pegeraij , f° 

While reports fron certain quarters indi-| panks eee yy ty = = 
cate that there has been an extension of | as compared to $5,021,000 2 month earlier. 
the confident undertone because of the| ang $12,452,000 on the corresponding date 
The heavy borrowings a 
| year ago were due largely to the large 
|amount of funds being absorbed by the 


gah 2 | reserve city banks, w € - 
The valuation of building permits issued | jin wierens the torrew 


at principal cities, after increasing in De-| 5 
| cember, reflected a sharp decline in Janu- | 

ary which carried the total below the low 
level of November. The January valua- 
tion was 34 per cent less than in the cor- 
|responding month of 1930. On the other | 
hand, the shipments and new orders of 
|lumber from mills in this district showed 
|@ sharp recovery from the low level of 
| December. Petroleum production reflected 
|a further decline as compared to the pre-| 
| vious month and was materially less than 
@ year ago. 

| In no recent year has the opening period 
;found the agricultural and livestock in-| 
dustries in a better condition from a phys- 
|ical standpoint. There is a good season 
in the ground, land preparation is more} 
advanced than usual, planting operations 
|}are being commenced early, and grow-| 
|}ing crops generally are in good to ex-| 
cellent condition. Range conditions are 
fair to good throughout the district and} 


were $86,225,000 less than a year ago. 


and livestock, consumer demand is being 
restricted by the small cash reserves of 


gs of those banks this year are very | 
mall, 





Local Government Director 


Appointed in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C., Mar. 12. 
Charles M. Johnson has been appointed 
Director of Local Government, according 
to announcement by Governor Gardner. 
The Local Government Commission, cre- 
ated by the present session of the Leg- 
islature, will take over all duties of the 
County Government Advisory Commis- 
sion, it was explained at the offices of 
the Commission, many of the duties be- 
coming mandatory instead of advisory. 
Mr. Johnson, who was secretary of the 
Advisory Commission, becomes chairman 
of the new Commission, as well as Di- 
rector of Local Government. The new | 
Commission will also take over the lo- 
cal government duties of the State Sink- 
ing Fund Commission, including approval 


}a 


A 





| Bids Invited on New Issue 
| Of New York State Bonds | 
| 


of securities, and the like. | 


| 


New York, N. Y., Mar. 12. 

The State Comptroller, Morris S. Tre- 
maine, announced Mar. 11 that bids 
| would be opened Apr. 7 on a new issue 
of $34,975,000 long term bonds. | 

The new issue will consist of $2,400,000 
| State institution building bonds, due Mar. 
15, 1932 to 1956; $4,475,000 State park sys- 
tem bonds, due Mar. 15, 1932 to 1981; $13,- 
100,000 general State improvement bonds, | 
due Mar. 15, 1932 to 1956, and $15,000,000 
emergency construction bonds, due Mar.| 
15, 1932 to 1956. Bidders will be required | 
to stipulate the rate of interest on each} 
issue at not to exceed 4 per cent. 

In his announcement the Comptroller 
reported the net indebtedness of the State, 
|}as of Mar. 2, 1931, as $287,149,984. This 
is equal to about 1 per cent of the total 
| assessed valuation subject to taxation for 
State purposes. 


Port Authority Investments 


Denied to New Jersey Fund 


TRENTON, N. J., Mar. 12. | 

Under an opinion by Attorney General 
William A. Stevens, the New Jersey High- 
way Extension Fund Commission is not 
permitted to invest m obligations of the 
Port of New York Authority. The con- 
clusion is based on the fact that Port 
Authority securities are not specifically 
mentioned in the Act of 1920 which sanc- 
tions the issuance of nighway extension 
bonds and provides a sinking fund for 
their retirement. 

It was held by the Attorney General 
that the situation was not changed by the 
fact tiat the 1920 Legislature made cer- 
tain securities of the Port Authority 
ligations in which public officers, banks 
and others may legaily invest funds. 








— 
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majority opinion. 
| Dietrich follows: 


For Oil Upheld 





Approval Is Given Ruling 


Sustaining Los Angeles in 
Adopting Regulation; Dis- 
sent to Opinion Filed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
The opinion of Judge 


‘The appellants brought this suit to 


enjoin the enforcement against. them of 


zoning ordinance of Los Angeles, pro- 


hibiting the drilling for oil within a cere 
tain district of the city; they wiil here- 
inafter be referred to as the Land Com- 
| creased demand for Federal Reserve Bank| pany and the Oil Company. The former 


the owner and the latter is the lessee 
a tract of approximately 290 acres 
district. The lease was 


US| from $810,023,000 in December to $798,-| given to enable the lessee to explore for 
354,000 in January and in the latter month| oil, and, if oil is found, to extract it. 


“The municipal limits were extended to 


|include a part of the tract together with 
other lands in 1915, and the remainder ip 
1923. In 1916, the city adopted a general 
|ordinance zoning its entire territory and 
| prohibiting within the residence zone cer- 
|tain classes of business, including that of 
drilling for oil. 
| question was not affected thereby but by 


Originally the tract in 


| amendment on June 15, 1926, the residence 
| zone was enlarged to include it, and there- 
} upon it became subject to the restriction. 


piu 


“In response to an appzication made by 


the Land Company, the city on Mar. 31, 
| 1927, passed another ordinance exempving 


portion of the tract from the restric-ion 


land permitting drilling thereon for oil. 
Immediately following the passage of this 
ordinance and n 
laintiff’s executed the agreement of lease 
ereinbefore referred to, and pursuant to 
|the terms thereof the Oil Company paid 
jto the Land Company $75,000. 
|Company at once entered upon the } 
| erty and in constructing a road, erecting a 
|derrick with standard equipment fo. oil 
| drilling, and securing other leases on ad- 
jacent property, it made expenditures ag- 


gregating $136,000—a total outlay upon its 
|part of $211,000. 


in reliance thereon, the 


The Oil 
srop= 


“Thereafter, on May 19, 1927, apparently 


|for the purpose of nullifying the permis- 
| sion to drill, another ordinance was passed 
of bonds, notes and bond elections, sales | purporting to place all the property of the 
Land Company within the residence dis- 
trict. 
ity effective for the purpose, we need not 
stop to consider, for on Aug. 8, 1927, still 
another ordinance was passed amending 
the original c-cinance of 1916 by repealing 
| tk 


Whether this ordinance was in real- 


he permissive ordinance of Mar. 31, 192%. 
“Thus confronted with a group of ordi- 


nances purporting to put an end to their 
enterprise, the plaintiffs, on Dec. 9, 1927, 
|;commenced this suit, to have them de- 
clared ineffective for that purpose and the 
| city officers 
}them. The city answered and, after hear- 
ing the evidence offered, which bears 
}largely upon the general question of the 
relation of the restriction to the safety 
}and general welfare of the community, the 
|court below entered a decree denying 
| plaintiffs any relief and dismissing their 
| bill. 
ob- | prosecute this appeal. 


enjoined trom enforcing 


From the decree so entered plaintiffs 


To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 14. 
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Establishing Health Agencies 


in Counties of State « « « 





Advantages Gained From Decentralization 
of Activities Discussed in Report of Survey 
of Conditions in New Mexico 





By DR. J. R. EARP 


Health Director, State of New Mevxico 


SURVEY of the Official public health 

work in the State of New Mexico was 

made on behalf of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion by Dr. Platt W. Covington upon the in- 
vitation of the New Mexico State Board of 
Public Welfare. 


In the introduction to his report Dr. Cov- 
ington states that the State Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health was found to be “a small but effi- 
cient department of the State’s government. 
Though organized only 12 years ago,” he 
says, “its record of achievement during the 
period is exceptionally creditable. It is con- 
sidered by public health authorities through- 
out the country as one of the outstanding 
health departments of the States with a 
small population. Many other States have 
spent as much and more on public health 
and accomplished less. 


v 


“This creditable showing is due to the fact 
that since its organization it has operated 
on an efficiency rather than a political basis. 
Hence, it would be most unfortunate were its 
policies in this respect changed in any way. 
Its record has made it possible for the State 
to secure liberal financial assistance in re- 
cent years from several of the national 
public health agencies. 


“However, the study reveals certain weak- 
ness in its organization and indicates direc- 
tions in which further improvement is most 
needed. It is hoped that the officials of the 
Department will have the active support of 
those interested in the State’s welfare in 
putting into effect the recommendations 
made as promptly as conditions will permit. 
In making recommendations due considera- 
tion has been given the financial and other 
limitations resulting from the character and 
distribution of the State’s population and 
résources.” 


Dr. Covington prefaces his study of the 
Bureau of Health with a short description 
of the history and topography of New Mex- 
ico drawing especial attention to the great 
distances and sparse population of the State, 
and the fact that 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion speak Spanish. The next part of the 
report is devoted to a history of the public 
health movement in the United States. Com- 
ing down to the present time he says: 

“The protection of the public’s health is 
universally recognized as a governmental 
function. Its cost, even in rural areas, when 
paid by not too small a group of population, 
is rarely excessive. Five-sixths of the coun- 
ties in this country are entirely rural. New 
Mexico is a rural State. Its largest city, 
Albuquerque, has a population of 26,000, 
Santa Fe next with 11,200, and Roswell third 
with 11,000. 

v 

“To provide public health administration 
approaching adequacy in the rural areas, is 
a Government function of vital importance. 
The solution of the problem.lies in the de- 
velopment of efficient full-time county 
health departments. Experience over many 
years and in many States has shown that 
the county is the most ideal unit for rural 
public health administration. The county, 
with aid from the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, is best qualified to assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

“When the full-time county health depart- 
ments become universal, instead of the ex- 


When Municipality 
May Be Sued in 


Connecticut 
By 


Robbins B. Stoeckel 


ow Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 


ue Connecticut law no municipality 

may be sued for damage done by its 
fire or police department apparatus on the 
highway. In the interests of the public the 
law might well be changed. 


The State has long since relinquished its 
freedom from suits in connection with negli- 
gence in the construction of highways. In 
1929 also a State law was adopted which al- 
lows suits to be brought against municipal- 
ities when children are injured while being 
transported to or from school by an agent 
of the municipality. 

This removal of the defense of govern- 
mental function in connection with the 
carrying of school children, which was initi- 
ated by the Connecticut Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, seems only fair. It is right 
that towns and cities which make contracts 
for transportation with carriers should as- 
sume responsibility and not be allowed a 
plea of governmental function when a se- 
lection has been poor, or the operator of a 
school bus has been careless or negligent. 

It now becomes a question whether it is 
not also fair to consider the abolition of 
this defense in connection with police and 
fire department vehicles. Under the appli- 
cation of the Motor Vehicle Law none of 
these vehicles owned by municipalities and 
used for police and fire purposes is a motor 
vehicle within the terminology of the law. 
The only law which governs such a motor 
vehicle is the law of reason. If a fire de- 
partment apparatus, going to a fire at what 
might be considered an unreasonable rate 
of speed, does damage to personal property 
the only source of recovery would be through 
the operator of the vehicle.- The same is 
true in connection with police vehicles. 


It is not fair to the puble tu continue such 
a situation or condition. It isn’t fair to the 
operators. There is now in the State an 
instance of a police officer who is being sued 
as a private citizen for damage done while 
he was operating a city-owned vehicle. 

Fairness seems to demand that something 
be done about this question at once so that 
the public may have better protection, so 
that the responsibility may rest where it 
belongs, and so that an individual may not 
have to assume the burdens which right- 
fully belong to a municipality. 


ception as is now the case, we may expect 
the decline in the rural death rate will equal, 
if not exceed, the decline in the urban death 
rate. The States making the most progress 
in organizing county health units are those 
in which the State Health Department is 
showing the most aggressive and intelligent 
public health leadership.” 


v 


“The following counties in New Mexico 
maintain a full-time health department: 
Santa Fe, Bernalillo, Valencia, McKinley, 
Dona Ana, Eddy, Lea and Union. These 
counties represent a population of 163,296. 
Thus it is seen that 38 per cent of the State's 
population has the service of a full-time 
health department. The least populous of 
the eight counties maintaining a health unit 
is Lea County, with a population of 10,000. 
Bernalillo is the most populous, 44,080. The 
county health unit budgets vary from $6,843 
to $15,298 annually. The personnel of the 
health units varies from a full-time county 
health officer and a clerical assistant, to that 
of a health officer, one public health nurse, 
two sanitary inspectors and a clerical assist- 
ant. Some of the units have two nurses and 
one sanitary inspector. They are financed 
jointly by the United States Public Health 
Service, the State Public Health Bureau, the 
county and city school boards and the coun- 
ty commissioners. The extra county financial 
aid varies from 12%% per cent to 60 per cent 
of the total cost of maintaining the health 
unit. 


“In the beginning the usual subsidy given 
counties establishing a full-time health de- 
partment is 30 per cent of its cost. The coun- 
ty officials have the privilege of maintaining 
either a part-time or full-time health de- 
partment. Twenty-three of the 31 counties 
in the State maintain a part-time health 
department. 


“There has been no increase in the num- 
ber of counties maintaining a full-time 
health department in the past eight years, 
due largely to the fact that the financial re- 
sources of counties having a part-time health 
department are not sufficient to maintain a 
full-time department. The counties are 
limited by law to a half-mill tax for public 
health purposes, and it is optional on their 
part as to whether or not the full amount 
of this levy shall be imposed. In each of 
the full-time counties the full amount is 
levied. Of the 23 part-time counties, 17 
levy the half-mill tax, which amounts to an 
annual revenue varying from $1,100 to $8,500. 
Hence, it is obvious that in a number of the 
counties the half-mill tax is inadequate to 
provide public health protection approach- 
ing adequacy. 

“It is therefore recommended that chapter 
143, section 37, Session Laws of 1921 be 
amended so as to permit counties desiring to 
do so to levy a one-mill tax instead of one- 
half mill. Also that a law be enacted per- 
mitting two or three contiguous counties and 
the incorporated towns within the counties 
to consolidate their part-time health de- 
partments into a full-time department; that 
is, to establish a health district maintaining 
a health department with a full-time per- 
sonnel. 


v 


“The defects of many State health depart- 
ments are a lack of contact with the local 
health officers, and the inability of the 
doctor, when employed for only a part of his 
time, to do work of sufficient intensity to 
make measurable progress in the prevention 
of sickness. To remedy these defects it is 
necessary for the State Public Health Bureau 
either to maintain a large personnel with 
liberal travel allowance, or to assume the 
leadership in the development of efficient 
full-time county health departments. The 
experiences of many States have shown the 
latter plan to be more effective and less ex- 
pensive. A large State departmnt tends to 
destroy local initiative.” 


The Bureau’s policy of State aid for local 
health work is endorsed in the following 
words: 


“So that the very wise policy of the State 
of aiding counties in the maintenance of 
county health units may be made permanent, 
it is recommended that section 5, chapter 70, 
session laws of 1929, adopted by the 9th 
Legislature, be passed by the present Legis- 
lature in an amended form so as to provide 
$10,000 annually for this purpose. It is the 
same as that appropriated for this purpose 
by the last Legislature. 

“In the budget of the State Public Health 
Bureau is provided funds for the employ- 
ment of a State Director of County Health 
Units; $4,000 for salary, and $1,800 for travel. 
Half of the amount is to be paid by the Com- 
monwealth Fund, an extra State public 
health agency. Practically all States in 
which there are a number of county health 
units have found it highly desirous to em- 
ploy a physician, experienced in such work, 
to direct, supervise, correlate and assist in 
their activities, thus insuring their success- 
ful development. 

“Though this position on the staff of the 
State Public Health Bureau is now vacant, 
pending the selection of a physician with the 
necessary qualifications, it is expected that 
it will be filled in the very near future.” 

The organization of the State Board of 
Public Welfare is described and commended 
as is also their policy of securing for the 
directorship of the Bureau of Public Health 
& man with expert post graduate qualifica- 
tions. A recommendation is made that the 
present statutory limitation of the director’s 
salary be removed. 

v 

The essential divisions of every well- 
rounded State health department consist of 
the following: Bacteriologic laboratory, san- 
itary engineering, vital statistics, santary in- 
spections, county health work, or rural san- 
itation, epidemiology and administration. 

The divisons of the New Mexico Public 
Health Bureau are as follows: Administra- 
tion, sanitary engineering, public health 
nursing, vital statistics and county health 
work. 

Thus it is seen, with the exception of 
epidemiology, the New Mexico Public Health 
Bureau maintains the essential divisions of 
a well-balanced State health department, 
each of which is functioning efficiently and 
is limited in the intensity of its activities 
only by its resources. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 





HOW INSURANCE AND TAX 


PROBLEMS AFFECT FARMER 


Studies Made by Division of Agricultural Finance Are 
Outlined by Federal Specialist 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


By V. N. VALGREN 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Agricultural Finance, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


ESIDES studies in agricultural 
B credit, which were briefly outlined 

in a preceding article, the Division 
of Agricultural Finance studies insur- 
ance and taxation as affecting the 
farmer. Studies in agricultural insur- 
ance were begun in 1915 and studies.in 
farm taxation a few years later. 


The farmer needs a wide variety of 
insurance protection. Fire and wind- 
storm insurance, life and health-and- 
accident insurance, are as important to 
the farmer as they are to the man in 
industry and commerce. The same may 
be said of the various forms of auto- 
mobile insurance. ‘To be as well safe- 
guarded as the more cautious among 
his city brothers, the farmer should 
have employer's liability insurance 
whenever he has hired help; and use 
and occupancy, or rather rental-value 
insurance on his buildings in addition 
to fire and windstorm. Beside all these 
forms needed in common with the city 
man, complete insurance protection for 
the farmer calls for livestock insurance 
on his farm animals and all-risk crop 
insurance on his growing fields. 

Farmers in general are very inade- 
quately covered by insurance. The form 
most commonly carried is fire insurance, 
but even this insurance protection, 
while common in the North, is entirely 
lacking on more than half of the farms 
in the South. Windstorm insurance is 
the next most common form carried by 
farmers. A large percentage of the 
farmers have no life insurance and very 
few carry health and accident. An in- 
creasing number carry automobile in- 
surance, but those who have livestock 
insurance or employer’s liability insur- 
ance are very few. About 10 per cent 
of the farmers insure their growing 
crops against damage by hail, but crop 
insurance covering other hazards, such 
as drought and insect pests, has as yet 
generally speaking been unobtainable. 

The value of farm property that is in- 
surable against fire and windstorm has 
been estimated on the basis of the 1925 
agricultural census at $23,100,000,000. 
About 52 per cent of this property, ac- 
cording to studies by the Division, is 
insured in the relatively local farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies of 
which there are nearly 2,000. 

These mutuals collect annually about 
$26,000,000 in premiums and _ assess- 
ments, and pay about $19,000,000 for 
fire losses. The average annual cost of 
this insurance per $100 per year is about 
26 cents. 


Probably a little Tw one-fourth of 
the farmers’ buildings and personal 
property is insured in old-time compa- 
nies and larger general operating mu- 
tuals. Farmers’ mutual windstorm in- 
surance companies cover perhaps 40 per 
cent of farm buildings and personal 
property, and old-line companies insure 
a somewhat larger proportion of such 
property against windstorm than they 
do against fire. The farmers pay an- 
nually about $25,000,000 for hail insur- 
ance, representing gross risks of about 
$450,000,000. Most of this insurance is 





The present series deals with Sta- 


obtained from old-line companies, but 
a substantial part of it is carried in 
mutual companies and in the five State 
hail insurance funds. Such funds are 
found in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Colorado. Lit- 
tle comprehensive information is avail- 
able on the actual volume of other 
kinds of insurance carried by farmers. 


The first extensive survey of farm 
taxation was made in 1923. The results 
indicated that farm taxes had more 
than doubled in the preceding eight 
years. Since that date, as shown by 
later studies, most of them conducted 
in cooperation with State agricultural 
colleges, farm taxes have continued to 
climb, though less rapidly than they did 
during and immediately following the 
war. Letting the 1914 farm taxes rep- 
resent 100, such taxes, the information 
at hand indicates, stood at 163 in 1920, 
253 in 1925, 263 in "1928, and 267 in 1929. 

v 

(ern expenditures for schools, 

roads, charitable and correction in- 
stitutions, have been primary factors in 
this tax increase. Since 1920 farm in- 
comes and land values have dropped 
back to near prewar levels. Under these 
circumstances farm taxes have quite 
generally become almost unbearably 
heavy. 


That farm taxes should have in- 
creased with the growing demands for 
public service seems unavoidable, but an 
undue percentage of the increased tax 
burden has fallen upon real estate and 
the farmer’s property is largely real es- 
tate or at any rate tangible property. 
About four-fifths of all taxes collected 
under State jurisdiction, and nearly 
nine-tenths of the county and other lo- 
cal taxes, are derived from the general 
property tax which falls largely upon 
real estate. Intangible property and in- 
comes generally escape their share of 
the burden for State and local purposes, 
notwithstanding that all taxes are in- 
tended to be paid out of incomes. 


On an average for all States, farm 
taxes since 1920 have taken about a 
fifth to a third of the farmer's net re- 
turns (before deducting taxes). In a 
Michigan study of cash-rented farms 
covering the period 1919-1925, to cite an 
extreme example, it was found that in 
1919 taxes consumed on an average 29.9 
per cent of the net rent (before deduct- 
ing taxes). or 1921, the corresponding 
figure was 70.5 per cent; for 1923 it was 
67.1 per cent; and for 1925, when prices 
of farm products were generally higher 
than the postwar average, it was 52 per 
cent. In most of our States a revision 
of the State and local tax systems is 
urgently needed in order to allocate 
more equitably the contributions that 
must be made toward the support of 
State and local government and public 
institutions. 

The tax data gathered by the Divi- 
sion, mostly as above indicated in coop- 
eration with State institutions, have 
been made available in some 15 printed 
bulletins and seores of press releases 
and multigraphed summaries. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 14, E. W. James, Chief, Division of Highway Transport, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the statistical research of 


the Bureau of Public Roads. 





ducating California’s Prisoners 


State University Cooperates With Authorities 


By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


INETY-FIVE per cent of the prisoners in 
N the California prison at San Quentin 
will be out soon. For the sake of so- 
ciety, it is definitely realized that they are 
not in a position to be released until they 
have a changed attitude in matters which 
have to do with citizenship and the economic 
phases of earning a living. 

After the correct attitude is developed, it 
is especially essential that there be a func- 
tioning of that attitude, so to that end, the 
program of vocational education, coupled 
with that of civic education, calls for very 
definite planning. 


At the present time there are more than 
3,000 students enrolled in the various edu- 
cational classes at San Quentin. This repre- 
sents an increase of 361 per cent in the past 
10 months. A new building for the educa- 
tion departmept, which has a faculty of 130 
inmate instructors, will be available the first 
of May. 

All of these inmate instructors have an 
education equivalent to two or more years 
of college. Several teachers’ courses are of- 
fered to train those interested and prepared 
to carry on this work. 

When it is realized that 40 to 50 new pris- 
oners arrive each week, the problem of 
counselling and educational advisement be- 
comes a very important one. There is very 
great need for equipment and textbooks be- 


fore this institution can be really up to grade 
or accredited. 


Some of the recent accomplishments as a 
direct result of the prison educational pro- 
gram are the following: 

1. The approval of the Prison Board to 
extend the length of the day from 9 p. m. to 
9:30 p. m., giving one-half hour more “lights” 
for study and the preparation of lessons. In 
no other prison in the United States does 
this prevail. 

2. The Uniyersity of California Extension 
Department now has 45 per cent of its en- 
rollment in San Quentin. 


3. Regular credit is now offered for ex- 
tension work completed in the institution 
and the University of California has agreed 
to have paroled to it picked men who Will 
do their parole in study at the University. 

4. A plan has been arranged whereby those 
interested in teaching fellow inmates are to 
be graded and licensed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in order that the instruc- 
tion offered may be up to the standard of 
that regularly offered in our public schools. 


5. The matter of responsibility and re- 
spect coming from a proper social grouping 
of those men in the institution who come 
for instruction, has come to be one of the 
best deterrents of the criminal attitude that 
has been discovered in the institution. To 
this end, a system of grading and grouping 
of those in classes is rapidly being perfected. 
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New Reforestation Program 
Advocated in New York + + 





Proposed Constitutional Amendment Au- 
thorizing State to Enlarge Forest Areas Dis- 
cussed by Conservation Commissioner 





By HENRY MORGENTHAU JR. 


Conservation Commissioner, State of New York 


N UNDERSTANDING of the high points 
A of the history of reforestation in New 

York State is necessary for one to ap- 
preciate the need for the so-called Hewitt 
reforestation amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. 


The State began its activities in reforesta- 
tion about 1900, and after the feasibility of 
raising forest planting stock in State nurs- 
eries had been demonstrated and the plant- 
ing of State forest preserve land had proved 
successful, legislation was passed which en- 
abled the State to supply forest planting 
stock to private land owners at cost of pro- 
duction. 


¥ 


The distribution of trees to private own- 
ers increased rapidly until about five years 
ago when the requirements of these tree 
planters totaled about 10,000,000 trees a year. 
In addition to this requirement, the State 
did everything possible to reforest State 
land in the forest preserve and to stimulate 
reforestation by organizations and munici- 
palities, with the result that over 300 com- 
munity forests were established. The total 
number of trees required for public and pri- 
vate planting grew to about 25,000,000 trees 
a year. This meant the reforestation of 
slightly over 20,000 acres annually. 


While this scale of reforestation is large 
as compared to other States, statistics show 
that it is entirely inadequate to meet our 
needs in New York State, where .it is esti- 
mated that we have in the neighborhood of 
4,000,000 acres of abandoned farm lands, 
and that these lands are being augmented 
by an additional 225,000 acres each year. 
Thus it is obvious that the reforestation of 
20,000 acres a year is falling far short of 
meeting the State’s requirements. 


It was a realization of this situation that 
led to the introduction of a bill in the 1927 
Legislature to provide a $100,000,000 bond 
issue for reforestation. Discussion of this 
proposed bond issue resulted in the appoint- 
ment in 1928 of the Legislative Reforestation 
Commission, which was designated to deter- 
mine, first, the need for an enlarged re- 
forestation program for the State, and sec- 
ond, if that need was shown, to introduce 
legislation to put such a program into effect. 


The Reforestation Commission, as a result 
of its deliberations, determined that it 
would be proper to start the program with 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 to accom- 
plish the acquisition by the State and the 
reforestation of 1,000,000 acres of abandoned 
farm lands within a period of 15 years. 
Certain enabling legislation was passed by 
the Legislature in 1929, but for reasons 
which I will explain later, the acquisition 
of land was limited to areas outside of the 
16 forest preserve counties in the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills. Progress made in the 
program thus far has indicated that the 
plan can be carried out successfully. 

However, the need for a constitutional 
amendment to provide for continuing appro- 
priations to complete the work and to meet 
the situation in the forest preserve counties 
became apparent early in the work. As a 
result, the Hewitt amendment was prepared 
and introduced. 


v 


The enlarged reforestation program is 
rendered necessary by sound economic con- 
siderations. Ordinary business prudence 
urges us to make provision for future sup- 
plies of timber and other forest products for 
our wood-using industries. It impels us also 
to put to productive use broad areas which 
have been abandoned because they are un- 
fitted for agriculture. This is not primarily 
a@ park program, although the possibilities 
for areas suitable for recreation in the for- 
ests created under the Hewitt program are 
great. On the other hand, the reforestation 
program coyflicts in no way with the park 
or forest preserve program. 

The Hewitt amendment does two things, 
both of which are necessary for the proper 
carrying out of the reforestation program. 
First, it sets up a schedule of annual appro- 
priations which will be required. The need 
for assuring adequate funds for such a pro- 
gram is obvious, and it does not take much 
thought to appreciate the enormous loss 
which would result through waste of plant- 
ing stock, breaking down of the organization 
and other factors should appropriations be 
discontinued in the middle of the project. 

The second thing accomplished by the 
proposed amendment is making possible the 
establishment of reforestation areas in the 
16 forest preserve counties but outside the 
Adirondack and Catskill parks. It is’ esti- 
mated that about 25 per cent of the idle 
land in the State would thus be brought into 
the program. 

The forest preserve counties contain 13,- 
000,000 acres, of which only 3,500,000 acres 
is embraced within the Adirondack and Cat- 
skill parks. If the proposed extension of 
the Adirondack Park boundaries now under 
consideration by the Legislature is passed, 
the area within the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks will be increased to 5,000,000 acres. 
This leaves 8,000,000 acres outside of the 
parks but within the forest preserve counties 
which contain practically no land primarily 
of park or forest preserve value, but within 
which there are large areas of idle land 
suitable for the establishment of production 
forests. 
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With the general sentiment of the public 
throughout the State is apparently strongly 
in favor of the Hewitt amendment, and 
this measure was passed by the Senate 
unanimously on Mar. 9, there has been a 
small group which has opposed it. This 
group has made certain definite statements 
in opposition. For instance, that the Hewitt 
amendment would create production forests 
from which the trees, timber and other for- 
est products may be utilized; that the 
Hewitt amendment does not carry out a 
generally comprehensive reforestation pro- 
gram; and further, that the Hewitt amend- 
ment proposes an unsound public policy. 

Certainly, the Hewitt amendment pro- 
poses a program of production State forests, 
the product of which shall be utilized for 
the benefit of the State. New York has de- 
clined in the past 70 years from the position 
of one of the leading States in the Union 
in timber production to one of the least im- 
portant producers. At the same time it is 


one of the largest consumers. The raising 
of timber crops on the idle lands of the 
State will permit the production of a large 
amount of forest products required for the 
State’s own industries, products which 
should be sold or disposed of by the State 
in a manner which shall be for the best 
interests of the people. 


v 


In my judgment, it is difficult to conceive 
of a more comprehensive reforestation pro- 
gram than that contained in the Hewitt 
amendment, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that this amendment contemplates an 
extension of the existing reforestation activ- 
ities carried on by the State. The present 
activities take care of the planting of State 
forest preserve lands and the furnishing of 
planting stock to private land owners. The 
Hewitt program provides for purchase and 
acquisition by the State of other privately 
owned lands throughout the State outside of 
the Adirondack and Catskill parks. 


The problem of reforestation of privately 
owned lands within those parks is not a 
great one, for the areas involved are rela- 
tively small. Many of those areas will be 
acquired and reforested by counties through 
State aid contributed as a result of legisla- 
tion procured in 1929 by the Reforestation 
Commission. 


I cannot see how the policy proposed by 
the Hewitt amendment is unsound. The 
amendment gives full protection to the 
State’s forest preserve, and conflicts in no 
way with the extension of the preserve. On 
the other hand, the amendment does make 
possible the establishment of production 
State forests, similar to those which have 
proved so successful in the past in European 
countries, in our own national forests and in 
the State forests maintained by other States. 


v 


The statement has been made by oppon- 
ents of the Hewitt amendment that there is 
no need for including in that amendment 
provision for cutting and utilization of pro- 
duction forests in the forest preserve coun- 
ties but outside the parks. The need for 
this provision is that this policy of utiliza- 
tion of the products of these forests must 
be determined at this time, not only as an 
honest declaration of the policy involved but 
also because without such a constitutional 
change at this time, if it, should be deemed 
advisable, and we believe there is no ques- 
tion that it will at a later date, a consttu- 
tional amendment taking the production 
forests out of the forest preserve would be 
necessary, and such an amendment remov- 
ing from the forest preserve lands which 
have already become a part of it, would be 
a real cause for uneasiness on the part of 
those who are the staunchest defenders of 
the inviolability of the forest preserve. 
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ue Maine Legislature of 1929 passed an 
act creating the office of State Entomolo- 
gist whose duties shall be to answer Calls 
for information on insect control and iden- 
tification, to supervise necessary control 
work not already provided for by law and to 
assist other departments in work along this 
line. 

As the present appropriation is entirely for 
the control of forest insects, inquiries in rela- 
tion to other insect pests are handled almost 
entirely by mail. These inquiries are in- 
creasing each year and have become an im- 
portant phase of the entomology work which 
is requiring more and more attention. Many 
of the requests for assistance are of such a 
nature that personal calls should be made, 
but it is not always possible to do so. 

A great deal of interest is being shown by 
municipalities and individuals in shade and 
ornamental trees and the State has en- 
deavored to assist people in the proper care 
and protection of ‘these trees whenever pos- 
sible. 

Tree surgery is an exact science and if 
properly done requires considerable techni- 
cal knowledge. Unfortunately the State has 
been flooded with itinerant tree workers who 
for the most part are doing a great deal 
of damage to the trees. These injuries 
usually take the form of improper spraying, 
poor pruning and poor cavity work. For 
several years there has been considerable 
demand for some form of State supervision, 
possibly in the form of a license that will 
protect those carrying on a legitimate tree 
repair business and at the same time pro- 
tect the public. 


The seasons of 1929-1930 have been periods 
of considerable insect activity. Outbreaks of 
unusual occurrence have been reported in 
many sections of the State and it was neces- 
sary to work out new methods of control in 
many cases. 


The satin moth has invaded the State in 
epidemic form and was present in such great 
numbers that people fought it with shovels, 
rakes, blow torches, oil and garden hose. 
In one city it was necessary to call out 
the fire department to wash the caterpillars 
off the houses. This insect is quite easily 
controlled by proper spraying, and an effort 
should be made to curb its rather rapid 
northward spread. 


The sugar maple borer and the bronze birch 
borer have become serious pests so that it 
is hardly advisable at the present time to 
plant either sugar maple or white birch. 

The weakened condition of many shade 
trees is due to starvation. Trees are so 
crowded by houses, sidewalks and highways 
that they can get very little food, especially 
from soil already run down. A good all- 
round hardwood tree food can be made from 
bone meal, ammonium sulphate, muriate of 
patos and nitrate of soda in the proportions 
of 5-3-1-1. 








